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ABERGLAUBE. 


I KNow of a noble lad 
Who has never lifted her veil ; 
Her hand, on the aching temples, 
Is tender, and cool, and pale ; 


Her raiment is black and crimson, 
Her voice, which is seldom loud, 

is drowned by a lover’s whisper, 
But not by a surging crowd ; 


And her speech, which is heard within us, 
Soundeth as if from far, 

And she calleth the things that are not 
To rebuke the things that are. 


Therefore her word is the pillar 
Of whatever standeth on earth, 
And if aught on earth be precious, 
Her sentence gives it worth, 


She is very staid in her going, 
As if she knew that haste 
Would scatter the manna, hidden, 
For wayfarers to taste. 


Yet whithersoever we hasten, 
We find her waiting there ; 

And she walks where the ways are foulest, 
As if she trod upon air, 


I have told of her speech and her going ; 
Of her deeds there is this to tell, 

She lifteth up to heaven, 
She casteth down to hell. 


On earth she layeth foundations, 
And others build thereupon ; 

When they set the headstone with shoutings 
She is far away and gone, 


For her road is with them that labor, 
Her rest is with them that grieve ; 
Her name is Faith, while you serve her ; 
When you lose her, Make Believe. 
Cornhill Magazine. G, A. Simcox, 
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ANCIENT days of chivalry, 
Tournament and falconry ; 

Ladies fair and barons bold; 
Thrilling days, those days of old. 
Battled towers and moated steeps, 
Turret walls and donjon keeps, 
Drawbridge closed and warder grave, 
Retainers numerous and brave. 
Mailéd sentries keeping guard, 
Troubadour and minstrel bard 
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Singing lays "neath lady’s bower, 
Serenades at evening hour. 

Thrilling days, those days of old, 
For ladies fair and warriors bold. 


See ! a pageant passes by, 

In all the pride of chivalry; 

Arméd knights on chargers gay, 
Warriors eager for the fray. 
Burnished helm and glittering lance, 
In the golden sunshine glance ; 
Parting words from lady fair, 

Tress of dark or golden hair. 

Badge on arm, a woven band, 
Parting gift from her fair hand ; 
The knight departs for fields of France, 
To win his fair by spear and lance. 


Gone those days of pageantry, 

Valor and knight-errantry ; 

Only battle that of life ; 

Race for wealth the keenest strife. 

Love and truth and honor sold, 

Bartered for the gain of gold. 

Fair ones’ hearts not now are won 
, By deeds of daring nobly done, 


Only battle, that of life, 

Need it be ignoble strife? 

Human hearts are battle-plains, 

Where passions rage and warfare reigns. 
Foemen ranged on either side : 

Hate and Love, Forgiveness, Pride, 
Strength and Weakness, Dread and Might ; 
Direst battles those to fight. 

Greatest victors those who win 

Conquest over Self and Sin, 


Chambers’ Journal. SENGA. 
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THERE is a tender hue that tips the first young 
leaves of spring ; 
A trembling beauty in their notes when young 
birds learn to sing ; 
A purer look when first on earth the gushing 
brook appears ; 
A liquid depth in infant eyes that fades with 
summer years, 
There is a rosy tint at dawn that flies the 
brighter day ; 
A sound of innocence and joy when children 
shout at play; 
A laughing breeze at dewy morn that faints 
with sultry noon ; 
A silver veil that softest hangs around the 
maiden moon, 
The scent that roses fully blown about their 
beauty fling 
Is sweet, but cannot with the breath of early 
buds compare ; 
So doth there bloom a gentle love in life’s en- 
chanted spring, 
That fills the breast with feelings age can 
never hope to share. 
Temple Bar, Ceci MAXWELL LyTE, 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
EPPING FOREST. 
BY ALFRED R, WALLACE. 


Our greatest legal authorities will not 
admit that the people of England have any 
right whatever to enjoy the beautiful scen- 
ery of their native land, beyond such 
glimpses as may be obtained of it from 
highways and footpaths. Legally there is 
no such thing as a “ common,” answering 
to the popular idea of a tract of land over 
which anybody has a right to roam at 
will Every supposed common is said 
by the lawyers to belong absolutely to 
some body of individuals, to a lord or 
lords of the manor and the surrounding 
owners of land who have rights of common 
over it; and if these parties agree together, 
the said common may be enclosed, and the 
public shut out of it forever. The thou- 
sands of tourists who roam every summer 
over the healthy wastes of Surrey or the 
breezy downs of Sussex, who Climb the 
peaks or revel on the heather-banks of 
Wales or Scotland, are every one of them 
trespassers in the eye of the law; and 
there is, perhaps, no portion of these favor- 
ite resorts of our country-loving people 
that it is not in the power of some individ- 
ual or body of individuals to enclose and 
treat as private property. 

How far this legal assumption accords 
with justice or sound policy, it is not our 
purpose now to inquire; that question 
having been treated by many able pens, 
and being one which will assuredly not 
become less important or less open to dis- 
cussion as time goes on. We have now 
a far pleasanter task, that of calling atten- 
tion to one of our ancient woodland wastes, 
Epping Forest, which, in the words of an 
act of Parliament passed at the end of last 
session, is to be forever preserved as “ an 
open space for the recreation and enjoy- 
ment of the public.” Here at length 
every one will have a right to roam unmo- 
lested, and to enjoy the beauties which 
nature so lavishly spreads around when 
left to: her own wild luxuriance. We 


* “ Although the public have long wandered over the 
waste lands of Epping Forest without let or hind 
we can find no legal right to such user established in 
law.”’ (Preliminary Report of the Epping Forest 





Commissioners, 1875, p. 12.) 
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shall possess, close to our capital, one real 
forest, whose wildness and sylvan charac- 
ter is to be studiously maintained, and 
which will possess an ever-increasing in- 
terest as furnishing a sample of those 
broad tracts of woodland which once 
covered so much of our country, and 
which play so conspicuous a part in our 
early history and national folk-lore. Un- 
fortunately the spoilers have been at work, 
and much of the area now dedicated to 
the people has been more or less denuded 
of its woodland covering and otherwise 
deteriorated. Before, however, we de- 
scribe the present state of the forest, and 
discuss the important question of how 
best to restore its beauty and increase its 
interest, it will be well to give our readers 
some notion of its former extent and of 
the circumstances that have led to its pres- 
ervation., 

It appears by the reports of the Ep- 
ping Forest Commission (1875 and 1877) 
that in the reign of Charles I. the forest 
of Essex, or of Waltham, as it was then 
called, comprised the whole district be- 
tween the rivers Lea and Roding, extending 
southward to Stratford Bridge, thus includ- 
ing the site of the great Stratford Junction 
Station, and northward to the village of 
Roydon, a distance in a straight line of 
sixteen miles. Much of this wide area 
was, however, even at that early date, only 
forest in a legal sense, for it included many 
towns and villages and much cultivated 
land, and these seem to have left the act- 
ual unenclosed forest not much larger than 
in the first half of the present century.’ 
We are told, for example, that during the 
two centuries from 1600 to 1800 only 
eighty acres of the forest were enclosed, 
and that even up to 1851 barely six hun- 
dred acres had been enclosed. The unen- 
closed forest at that date is estimated by 
the commissioners at fifty-nine hundred 
and twenty-eight acres. Then came the 
development of our railway system, and 
the discovery of Californian and Austral- 
ian gold, The wealth of the country be- 
gan to increase at an unprecedented rate ; 
the growth of London became more rapid 


* | than ever, and its citizens more and more 


acquired the habit of residing in the coun- 
try. Land everywhere rose in value, the 
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wastes of Epping were temptingly near at 
hand, and illegal enclosures went on at 
such a pace that during the twenty years 
between 1851 and 1871 they amounted to 
almost exactly half the entire area, leaving 
only three thousand and one acres still 
open. 
This wholesale process of enclosure, 
which, if quietly submitted to, would soon 
have left nothing of Epping Forest but the 
name, roused the indignation of many who 
dwelt near the forest or felt an interest in 
it, and a powerful agitation was com- 
menced, in which the corporation of the 
city of London and many members of the 
legislature took a prominent part. In 
1871 the Epping Forest commissioners 
were appointed by act of Parliament, and 
they gave in their final report only in the 
spring of last year. But in the mean time 
a most important case had been decided in 
the courts. At the request of the corpo- 
ration of London, which supplied all the 
necessary funds, the commissioners of 
sewers (as freeholders in the forest) com- 
menced a suit in chancery against the 
lords of manors and persons to whom they 
had granted lands, claiming a right of com- 
mon over all the waste lands of the forest, 
and that all enclosures made since 1851 
should be declared illegal. The master of 
the rolls decided (on the 24th November, 
1874) in favor of the plaintiffs, and against 
this decision the defendants did not ap- 
peal. It has therefore been made the 
basis of legislation in the act just passed, 
which declares, that the whole five thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-eight acres 
which the commissioners found to have 
been open waste of the forest in 1851 are 
to be treated as common lands, and (the 
lords of manors or their grantees being 
first duly compensated for their manorial 
rights and property in the soil) that the 
whole of this extensive area, with the ex- 
ception of lands built upon before 1871, 
gardens, and pleasure-grounds, is to be 
preserved “uninclosed and unbuilt upon 
as an open space for the recreation and 
enjoyment of the public.” 

Large sums of money were, however, 
required to buy up the manorial rights, 
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for this course was obviated by the liber- 
ality and public spirit of the city of Lon- 
don, which offered to supply all the need- 
ful funds, not only for this purchase, but 
also for all work that might be found nec- 
essary for the preservation, management, 
and replanting of the forest. This munifi- 
cent offer was accepted, and the very rea- 
sonable desire of the corporation to have 
the chief voice in the management of the 
newly acquired domain in trust for the 
public, was acceded to by the legislature ; 
and the act accordingly declares that Ep- 
ping Forest is to be managed by a com- 
mittee consisting of twelve members of 
the Corporation of London, and four ver- 
derers, chosen by the commoners of the 
twelve parishes in which the forest is situ- 
ated. 

Let us now take a brief glance at the 
present state of the land thus dedicated to 
the public, before proceeding to discuss 
the question, how it may be made the 
most of, First, and nearest to London, 
we have the open expanse of Wanstead 
Flats, not half a mile from the Forest 
Gate Station of the Great Eastern Railway, 
and which, together with some illegally 
enclosed ground northwards towards the 
village of Wanstead, comprises an area of 
nearly five hundred acres. Crossing it 
from north to south opposite Lake House 
is an avenue of lime-trees, never very fine, 
and now rapidly dying from the combined 
effects of want of shelter and the smoky 
atmosphere. With this exception almost 
the whole of the flats is denuded of trees, 
and offers a drear expanse of wiry grass 
interspersed with a few tufts of broom, 
stretching for more than a mile in length 
and not far short of half a mile wide. On 
the northern side considerable excavations 
have been made for brickfields, and here, 
where the ground rises somewhat, there is 
a very nice turf, with fern, broom, and 
even heather, in considerable patches. 
Northwestward is a large piece of recov- 
ered land, about fifty acres in extent, 
dotted over with oaks and bushes, and 
intersected by a fine double avenue of 
limes a third of a mile long, but many of 
the trees, in the part nearest London, are 


and although this might possibly have been | rapidly dying. Planes are probably the 
done by public subscription, the necessity | only trees which would now thrive well 
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here. This is, on the whole, a rather 
pretty piece of half-wild woodland, well 
worth careful preservation for the use of 
the dense population surrounding it. 

To the west of Wanstead and Snares- 
brook, and northward towards Woodford, 
is a fine expanse of unenclosed land, nearly 
a mile long, and from a quarter to half a 
mile wide; and when some illegal en- 
closures are thrown open, this will be con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to Woodford Green. 
The southern portion of this tract between 
Wanstead Orphan Asylum and Whip’s 
Cross has been utterly devastated by 
gravel-digging, the whole surface being a 
succession of pits and hollows with stag- 
nant pools of water, and a few miserable 
oaks left standing on mounds where the 
gravel has been dug away around them. 
One would think that here the lords of the 
manors had infringed on the rights of the 
commoners, by destroying the pasture and 
even the surface soil on which any herbage 
can grow; and that in equity they should 
be called on to pay damages instead of re- 
ceiving payment for their alleged property 
in the soil, which they have here succeeded 
in rendering almost wholly worthless either 
for use or enjoyment. Northwestward, 
towards Woodford Green, is a rather 
pretty piece of wild forest land, with open 
grassy glades, intervening thickets, and 
ponds swarming with interesting aquatic 
plants. There are, however, very few or- 
namental trees, the oaks being mostly 
small, with a quantity of miserable pollard- 
beeches hardly more sightly than so many 
mops. 

Passing Highham Park we come upona 
large extent of illegally enclosed land, 
now to be thrown open, and much of it 
already given up. Between Woodford 
Green and Chingford Hatch there are 
about sixty acres of poor grass and fallow 
land adorned with a few bushes and one 
fine oak-tree, but sloping gently towards 
the north-west, and with extensive views 
over the wooded country beyond. Further 
north there are more than a hundred acres 
of small enclosures — rough pasture, fal- 
low land, or cultivated fields, dotted with a 
few poor trees, and at present far from 
picturesque, but with an undulating surface 
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provement. To the west these fields are 
bounded by Chingford Brook, by the side 
of which are some very handsome willow- 
trees growing in stiff clay and indicating 
what this part of the land is adapted for. 
A little to the north-east is the new village 
of Buckhurst Hill, to the south-east of 
which is a fine piece of enclosed forest, 
about a hundred acres in extent and called 
the Lodge Bushes. 

We now enter the northern and grandest 
division of the forest, which stretches 
away for a distance of five miles from 
Queen Elizabeth's Lodge to near the town 
of Epping. North and west of the lodge 
are nearly three hundred acres of illegally 
enclosed fields, now dreary fallows and 
poor pastures, but with fine slopes afford- 
ing opportunity for producing new effects 
of forest-scenery. To the west and south 
of Loughton village are more extensive 
enclosures of several hundred acres of 
land, much of it arable or pasture land 
of good quality; and further north, near 
Theydon Church and on towards Epping, 
are other enclosures of less extent, and 
almost all of this will again be thrown open 
to the forest, 

To the north of the road from Loughton 
to High Beech there is a vast extent of 
rough forest land, nearly three miles long 
and from half a mile to a mile wide, which 
has all been recovered after having been 
illegally enclosed by the lords of the 
manors, but not before they have denuded 
large portions of it of everything deserving 
the name of a tree, and left it a scrubby, 
waste without any pretensions to sylvan 
beauty. Here are square miles of land, 
once as luxuriant as the unenclosed por- 
tions further west, but now presenting a 
hideous assemblage of stunted, mop-like 
pollards rising from a thicket of scrubby 
bushes. 

From this brief sketch of the present 
condition of Epping Forest, with more 
especial reference to the newly recovered 
portions of it, we find, that probably not 
much less than a thousand acres, which 
are now or have recently been enclosed 
and cultivated fields, will soon be thrown 
into the forest; while, in addition to this, 
there are considerably more than a thou- 
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denuded of trees and in a generally un- 
sightly condition. The question at once 
arises, How can these wide tracts of 
land be dest dealt with for the future rec- 
reation and enjoyment of the public? The 
act of Parliament, it is true, empowers 
the conservators to form playgrounds and 
cricket-grounds in suitable places, and 
some portions of these lands may be so 
applied. But a very few acres will serve 
for this purpose, or indeed are at all suit- 
able for it; and there will remain by far 
the larger portion to be otherwise dealt 
with. After all the agitation, all the ardu- 
ous legal struggles, all the liberal, nay 
lavish, expenditure of money to secure 
this land to the people, it cannot surely be 
left as itis. Some steps must be taken to 
make it beautiful and picturesque in the 
future, and at least as well adapted for the 
recreation and enjoyment of coming gen- 
erations as the old forest was for those 
which have passed away. The obvious 
course, and that which will at once occnr 
to every one, is to plant this ground in 
some way or other. It was once all forest. 
It is as a forest that the whole domain is 
dedicated to the public; and it is the forest 
scenery which has always given to the 
entire district its peculiar charm. Our 
country still has wide tracts of common 
and of open wastes, as well as extensive 
enclosed woods, and parks, and _ planta- 
tions; but our genuine forests are few and 
far between. Undoubtedly, therefore, as 
forest or woodland of some kind this land 
should be restored; and the question we 
have to decide is, Of what kind? 

Some may say, restore it as much as 
possible to its ancient state; plant it with 


birch, and ash. This may be the easiest 
and the simplest, but it is certainly the 
least advantageous mode of dealing with 
the land. While these trees were grow- 
ing — fora couple of generations at least 
—they would be utterly uninteresting 
woods, and even in the far distant future 
would hardly surpass many other parts of 
the forest, while they would increase the 
monotony which is its chief defect. An- 
other plan would be, to make a mixed 
planting of choicer trees, shrubs, and ever- 
greens, which would be more beautiful 
while growing, and would in time form a 
forest of a more diversified character, Or 
again, a regular arboretum might be 
formed, a great variety of trees, and espe- 
cially choice pines and firs, being planted 
so as to form specimens. Either of these 
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elty, or in that special and peculiar inter- 
est we should aim at, when we have to 
deal with such an extensive and varied 
area as the recovered portions of Epping 
Forest. We have already fine mixed 
plantations and woods, and many splendid 
arboretums; and at Kew we have in proc- 
ess of formation a magnificent collection 
of specimen trees which it would be out 
of place to attempt to imitate, while the 
expense would be far greater than almost 
any other kind of planting. 

The plan I have now to propose is very 
different from all these. It is one which 
would be perfectly novel, perfectly practi- 
cable, intensely interesting as a great 
arboricultural experiment, attractive alike 
to the uneducated and to the scientific, 
not more expensive than any other plan, 
and perfectly in harmony with the charac- 
ter of the domain as essentially “a forest.” 
It is, briefly, to form several distinct por- 
tions of forest, each composed solely of 
trees and shrubs which are natives of one 
of the great forest regions of the temper- 
ate zone. 

In order to understand how interestin 
and how instructive this would be, a 
especially, to how great an extent it would 
add to the variety and beauty of the scen- 
ery, while retaining to the fullest extent its 
character as a wild and picturesque wood- 
land district, it will be necessary to give a 
brief sketch of the great forests of the 
north temperate zone, to point out their 
comparative richness, their distinctive 
characters, and their different styles of 
beauty; and in doing this 1 shall avail 
myself largely of the writings of the 
greatest authority on the subject, Profes- 
sor Asa Gray, who has made the relations 
and origin of the various forest regions of 
the northern hemisphere the study of his 
life. 

The two northern continents, America 
on the one side, Europe and Asia on 
the other, have each two great and con- 
trasted forest regions, an eastern and a 
western; and in both cases the eastern is 
very rich, while the western is compara- 
tively poor, The trees of our own coun- 
try belong to the western or European 
forest region, which includes also the 
adjacent parts of western Asia. That 
region contains about eighty-five different 
kinds of trees (seventeen being conifers, 
or firs and pines), and of these only twenty- 
eight are really natives of Britain, about 
twenty being tolerably common, and form- 
ing the wild trees of our woods and wastes, 
with which we are all more or less famil- 
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If we compare the European set of trees 
with that of the:forest region of eastern 
America we find a wonderful difference. 
Instead of a total of eighty-five, we have 
there no less than one hundred and fifty- 
five different kinds of trees, and a large 
number of those are very distinct from 
those of Europe, constituting altogether 
new types of vegetation, many of which, 
however, we have long cultivated for orna- 
ment. Among these are magnolias, tulip- 
trees, red and yellow horse-chestnuts, the 
locust or common acacia, the honey-locust 
(a far handsomer tree), the liquid ambar, 
the sassafras, the hickories, the catalpa, 
the butternut and black walnut, many fine 
oaks, the hemlock spruce, the deciduous 
cree, and a host of others less gener- 
ally known. Most of these differ from 
our native trees by their more varied and 
beautiful foliage, by many of them being 
flowering trees often of the most magnif- 
icent kind, and, what is equally important, 
by the glorious tints which a large propor- 
tion of them assume in autumn. Every 
one has heard of the rich autumnal tints 
in Canada and the United States. as some- 
thing of which our woods, beautiful as 
they are, give hardly any idea. Instead 
of the yellows and Hn of our trees, 
there is in the American forest every tint 
from the richest scarlet and crimson to 
yellow, which, combining in endless varie- 
ties, give a splendor to the autumnal land- 
scape which is worth a journey across the 
Atlantic to behold, The Virginia creep 
er, which drapes our house with a crimson 
mantle even amid the smoke of London, 
the red maple and the sumach of our 
shrubberies, give us some notion of these 
tints, but hardly any idea of the effect 
they produce when their colors are lav- 
ishly spread over a varied landscape. 
Most of the trees which acquire these bril- 
liant hues grow as well with us as in their 
native country. Some American trees, 
strange to say, seem to grow even better, 
for the beautiful ash-leaved negundo is a 
small tree in its native country, rarely ex- 
ceeding thirty feet high, while Loudon 
tells us that it grows to forty feet in En- 

land ; the white maple reaches only forty 
eet in America and fifty feet here; and a 
similar difference occurs with many other 
trees. So favorable, indeed, is our climate 
to the growth of trees generally, that, ac- 
ss to Professor Asa Gray, we “ can 

w double or treble the number of trees 
that the United States can,” although 
their native species are five times as 
numerous as ours ! 

There is therefore really no difficulty in 
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producing in England an almost exact copy 
of a North American forest, with all its 
variety of foliage, with its succession of 
ornamental flowers, and with its glorious 
autumnal tints; yet this has never been 
attempted either in this country or in any 
part of Europe. That many of these trees 
will reach noble dimensions there is no 
doubt whatever. A honey-locust (G/edit- 
schia triacanthos) in Professor Owen’s 
garden at Richmond Park was, in 1872, a 
magnificent tree nearly eighty feet high, 
and was then sixty years old. There is at 
Dorking a tulip-tree about the same size; 
while the many beautiful American oaks, 
maples, birches, and poplars, form noble 
forest trees in many of our parks and pleas- 
ure-grounds. Were such trees planted in 
masses, they would grow upwards more 
rapidly and produce a forest-like effect in 
from twenty to forty years; while from 
their varied foliage and general novelty of 
aspect, they would be both beautiful and 
interesting at a far earlier period. 

Here, then, we may do something which 
has never been done before, which is sure 
to succeed (since it is only growing trees 
in masses which have already been grown 
singly), and which will ultimately produce 
a real addition to our landscape, while the 
individual trees will be a constant source 
of gratification and delight. As yet we 
have only mentioned the different kinds of 
trees, but North America is not less rich 
in beautiful shrubs to form an underwood to 
the forest or open patches here and there 
in its recesses. The rhododendrons, aza- 
lias, and kalmias, will grow as underwood 
wherever there is peat or loam, while the 
well-known snowberry, the aloe-like yuccas, 
several fine spirwas, American blackber- 
ries, and many others, would grow any- 
where. 

Now let us suppose one of the most 
suitable of the open tracts recovered at 
Epping to be thus converted into an Amer- 
ican forest, in which as many trees and 
shrubs peculiar to eastern North America 
as we know to be hardy, are planted in 
masses and variously intermingled. Such 
an experiment would excite interest at 
every stage of its growth. The paths and 
open glades intersecting it would be visited 
year after year to see how it was thriving, 
and this would necessarily lead many of its 
visitors to acquire an intelligent interest in 
the trees, and shrubs, and flowers of other 
lands. And as time rolled on, and one 
kind of tree after another arrived at its 
period of blossoming, and displayed each 
succeeding year in greater perfection its 
glowing autumnal tints, the “American 
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forest” would become celebrated far and 
wide, and would attract visitors who would 
never think of going to see the more 
homely beauties of a native woodland, and 
still less a young plantation of common 
trees. 

Before proceeding to describe the other 
characteristic “forest pictures” which 
might be produced in the wilds of Epping, 
it will be well at once to answer an objec- 
tion sure to be made, that the kind of 
planting here proposed, consisting wholly 
of foreign, and largely of rare trees and 
shrubs, would be very expensive. This, 
however, is a complete error. Many of 
the trees in question are certainly rather 
expensive when large specimens are pur- 
chased of nursery-men ; but this is chiefly 
because there is so little demand for them, 
and they occupy ground and require atten- 
tion for many years unprofitably. But 
nearly all these American trees could be 
raised from seed almost as cheaply as the 
very commonest kinds. The conde could 
be obtained from their native country at a 
mere nominal cost; and by forming a 
nursery-ground, small at first, and increased 
year by year, in which to raise them, their 
removal at the most suitable age and sea- 
son to the places which they were perma- 
nently to occupy would ensure rapid and 
vigorous growth, The great item of ex- 
pense in forming any extensive plantation 
is labor, and this would be little if any 
more in growing one kind of tree than an- 
other, supposing both to be raised from 
seed and to be equally hardy. The ques- 
tion of expense cannot, therefore, be of 
importance, as compared with the vast 
difference in permanent results between 
the plan here advocated and that of the 

- ordinary English wood, the mixed planta- 
tion, or the systematic arboretum. The 
latter, indeed, would be very much more 
expensive, because, few specimens being 
wanted, it would not be worth while raising 
them from seed, while an arboretum would 
require more weeding and pruning, as well 
as some amount of permanent gardening, 
which in a forest is unnecessary. 

Another important feature of such a 
forest would be, that it would furnish reli- 
able information as to what valuable tim- 
ber trees may be profitably grown in this 
country. Among American trees the 


sugar-maple, hickory, tulip-tree, redwood, 
and locust, are well known as producing 
valuable timbers for special purposes; and 
there are many trees of eastern Europe 
and Asia equally valuable, which it might 
be profitable to grow largely. As, how- 
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ways grown singly for ornament, we have 
been unable to test, either the rapidity of 
their growth under more natural condi- 
tions, or the quality of their timber at dif- 
ferent ages; all which points would be 
determined, were they grown in quantity 
as here proposed, by the mere periodical 
thinnings-out necessary to encourage the 
free development of those that were to 
remain and form the permanent forest. 

Passing now to the western or Califor- 
nian coast of North America, we find an- 
other forest region, remarkably different 
from that of the Eastern States. It is 
characterized at once by extreme richness 
in coniferous trees, and what Professor 
Asa Gray terms its “desperate poverty” 
in deciduous kinds, of which it has only 
one-fourth as many as eastern America, 
and one-half as many as Europe.* Almost 
all the trees which are especially charac- 
teristic of eastern America are wanting, 
their place being chiefly supplied by pecul- 
iar species of oaks, maples, ashes, birches, 
and poplars, groups which are equally 
abundant on both sides of the Atlantic. 
When we turn to the coniferous trees, 
however, western America stands pre- 
eminent, possessing nearly twice as many 
different kinds as the Eastern States; and 
nearly three times as many as all Europe, 
while it exhibits the grandest, tallest, and 
most beautiful firs, pines, and cypresses 
in the world. Here we find the giant 
Wellingtonia and redwood, the magnifi- 
cent Douglas fir, the exquisitely beautiful 
piceas, modi/is and d/asiocarpa, such fine 
cypresses as Lawsoniana and Lamber- 
tiana, such unequalled pines as insignis 
and macrocarpa, the well-known handsome 
thujas, —— and Loddii, and many 
others. These glorious trees form forests 
by themselves, surpassing in grandeur 
those of any other temperate land; and 
every one of these grows freely and rapidly 
with us (which they do not in eastern 
America), and, if grown under natural 
conditions, would probably attain nearly 
as great a size as in their native country. 
Their extreme beauty has, however, caused 
them to be almost always grown singly as 
specimens, and even thus the rapidity of 
their growth is often amazing. The Wel- 
lingtonia will reach twenty feet in ten 
years; the Douglas fir grows even more 
rapidly when young, and a specimen at 
Dropmore, fifty years old, is now more than 
a hundred feet high, while its branches, 
spreading on the ground, cover a space 
sixty-six feet in diameter. The beautiful 
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* Deciduous trees, 34 species; conifers, 44 species! 
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gras en Pinus insignis at the same 
place reached sixty-eight feet high in 
thirty-four years; and were these trees 
planted in masses, so as to draw each 
other upward, and cause the lower branches 
to drop off as in their native forests, they 
would almost certainly grow even more 
rapidly, and the present generation might 
walk amid forests of these noble trees not 
much inferior to those which excite so 
much admiration on the mountains of Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon. 

Here, again, there is no question of suc- 
cess, The experiment has been made 
already for us hundreds of times over, and 
we have only to profit by it. These trees 
succeed well in every part of England 
without exception, and they would certainly 
not fail at Epping. An expanse of a hun- 
dred or two hundred acres covered with 
the coniferous trees of western America, 
planted in masses, groups, or belts, and 
with winding paths, broad glades, and 
occasional shrub-planted openings admit- 
ting of free access to every part of it, 
would probably be even more attractive 
than the forest of eastern America, For 
many of these trees are exquisitely beauti- 
ful objects in their young state, the varyin 
colors of the under and upper surfaces o 


their foliage and the delicate tints of the 
new growth in summer, being especially 


remarkable. Their different rates of 
growth would soon cause some species to 
tower above others, and thus produce that 
charm of variety which is wanting where 
large areas are planted with trees which 
all grow at about the same rate. 

The next forest type of which we should 
have an example, is that of eastern Europe 
and western Asia, containing all those 
interesting trees of the European forest 
region which are not natives of our own 
country. Here we should grow the various 
European pines and firs, including the 
symmetrical pinsapo of Spain, the well- 
known silver fir of the Alps, and the allied 
but more beautiful Nordman’s fir of Rus- 
sia. Here, too, we should have the nettle- 
tree, the Judas-tree, the flowering ash, the 
wild olive, the hop-hornbeam, the almost 
evergreen Neapolitan alder, and our old 
favorites the plane, the walnut, the la- 
burnum, and the Portugal laurel. Along 
with these we should plant the many beau- 
tiful and often sweet-scented shrubs of 
the same districts —laurestinas, myrtles, 
Spanish broom, coronillas, cistuses, Med- 
iterranean heaths, the favorite lilac, and 
the luscious PAiladelphus or oree. A 
smaller space would serve to exhibit these 
trees and shrubs in forest growth, as they 
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are less numerous and generally not of 
large size; but as they comprise so many 
of our garden favorites, the forest of 
eastern Europe would certainly be very 
attractive. 

We now come to the most remarkable 
of all the forest regions of the temperate 
zone — that of eastern Asia and Japan. 
This forest is even richer than that of 
eastern America in deciduous trees, and at 
the same time richer than that of western 
America in conifers;* and, as it is only 
partially explored, while the others are 
well known, its comparative richness will 
certainly increase as future discoveries are 
made. We find here a number of the 
deciduous trees of eastern America repre- 
sented by closely allied species, and, in 
addition, a number of altogether peculiar 
types. Among these are the well-known 
ailanthus, on the leaves of which silk- 
worms are fed, and which grows with 
extreme rapidity; the beautiful paulownia, 
with flowers like those of a foxglove; 
the handsome Sophora japonica; and of 
smaller trees and shrubs, the winter-flower- 
ing chimonanthus, the crimson-flowered 
jxponica which adorns our walls in early 
spring, the favorite weigelia, the yellow- 
flowered forsythia, the red-berried aucuba, 
and, last, but not least important for our 
purpose, the camellia. This glorious ever- 
green is really as hardy as the common 
laurel, and will grow out of doors in per- 
fect health and vigor. Its beautiful flowers 
will, indeed, be often destroyed by the wet 
and frosts of our springs, but if a sunny 
bank in the midst of the protecting frosts 
were covered with these shrubs, they would 
blossom abundantly whenever we had a 
mild spring, and would then, indeed, be 
worth a walk to see; while at all times 
their splendid glossy green foliage would 
be a delightful spectacle. : 

Even more varied and more beautiful 
than the conifers of California are those of 
— and China, of which there are no 
ess than forty-five species es to 
nineteen generic groups, many of which 
are altogether peculiar to this region. 
Here are the elegant cryptomeria and re- 
tinosporas, the remarkable salisburia, or 
gingko-tree, a pine with foliage like that of 
a gigantic maiden-hair fern, and the hardly 
less curious sciadopitys, or umbrella-pine. 
To these we may add the fine cunningha- 
mia, the funereal cypress, and some inter- 
esting species of arbor-vite. 

The space required for this Asiatic for- 
est would not at first be large, as only the 


* Deciduous trees, 123 species ; conifers, 45 species. 
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most distinct and interesting species need 
be made use of, while many are not yet to 
be obtained in this country. Some of the 
soemeees trees grow slow’, but it is not 
mprobable that when planted in greater 
quantities they might make more rapid 
progress. Anyhow the plants themselves 
are usually so peculiar and generally so 
beautiful, that in every stage of their 
growth they would be sure to prove attrac- 
tive to the public, 

We might, however, increase the extent 
of our Asiatic forest by adding to it an- 
other small piece of land in order to culti- 
vate several beautiful plants which charac- 
terize the temperate regions of the higher 
Himalayas, among which are the favorite 
deodara, some beautiful maples, birches, 
and oaks, the elegant leycesteria, some 
fine berberries, rhododendrons, and other 
interesting plants. 

There remain the temperate forests of 
the southern hemisphere, chiefly repre- 
sented in Chili and Patagonia, in Aus- 
tralia, and in New Zealand, and compris- 
ing a number of very interesting plants, 
many of which will grow in this country. 
From Chili there is a peculiar pine, liboce- 
drus, and the well-known araucaria, which 
when grown in avenues or masses produces 
a very grand effect. Many of our favorite 
shrubs come from this region, as the gold- 
en-balled buddlea, the lovely flowering 
evergreens, escallonia and berberis, and 
the pretty cross-leaved veronica. These 
would form exquisite flowering thickets to 
set off the stiff forms of the araucarias. 
From Australia and New Zealand more 
variety may be obtained, though compara- 
tively few of the trees of these countries 
have yet been proved to be perfectly 
hardy. The common L£ucalyptus globu- 
dus, celebrated as a remover of miasma, 
suffers much from the frost when young, 
but may possibly become hardier as it 
grows older. Other species of eucalyptus 
are much more hardy and more ornamen- 
tal. One raised from seed by myself has, 
in an exposed situation, reached a height 
of twenty feet in five years, though 
once cut down by frost. Another moun- 
tain species raised at the same time, is 
only five feet high, but is perfectly hardy, 
the leaves being quite uninjured by frost, 
and it will probably grow into a lofty tree. 
Some of the acacias are also probably 
hardy, as they grow well and flower beau- 
tifully out of doors; but the most elegant 
of these southern trees are the pittospo- 
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delicate foliage of a pale green color which 
does not appear to suffer the least from 
any ordinary winter’s frost. These will 
grow into small flowering trees fifteen or 
twenty feet high, having an appearance 
quite distinct from anything at present in 
cultivation. The celebrated huon pine of 
Tasmania is another fine tree of this re- 
gion; and one of the proteacee (Loma- 
tia longifolia) has lived more than twenty 
years in a garden near London. These, 
with such shrubs as the white-flowered lep- 
tospermum and the purple veronicas, will 
form a group of plants well illustrating the 
beautiful evergreen woods of the southern 
hemisphere. 

There remain still the climbing plants, 
which form a conspicuous ornament of all 
these forests, and many of which are quite 
as hardy as the trees they decorate. We 
might adorn our North American for- 
est with festoons of the Virginia creeper 
and wild vine, while the red trumpet- 
creeper and the passion-flower of the 
Southern States would form beautiful ob- 
jects, climbing over the bushes and among 
the branches of trees, and displaying their 
showy blossoms, which are hardly sur- 
passed by the denizens of our hothouses. 
The Asiatic forest would in like manner 
be ornamented with lilac-flowered clema- 
tises, the Japan honeysuckle, the ever- 
green banksian rose, the winter-flowering 
yellow jasmine, and the glorious wistaria, 
the very queen of climbing plants. It is 
the opinion of some eminent horticultu- 
rists, that even the superb Chilian Zafa- 
geria rosea would grow freely out of doors 
in a suitable soil and situation, and it 
might well be tried in association with the 
trees and shrubs of the same country. 


Quitting now that portion of Epping 
Forest which requires to be replanted, we 
find extensive tracts still more or less cov- 
ered with wood, and which require, com- 
paratively speaking, little to be done to 
them; but that little should be well con- 
sidered and carefully executed. The pres- 
ervation of “the natural aspect of the for- 
est,” as specially mentioned in the act of 
Parliament, should always be kept promi- 
nently in view, and this principle should 
influence the character of such foot- 
bridges, dams, banks, or other building or 
engineering works as may be found abso- 
lutely necessary. Every such work should 
be carefully studied, so as to be at once in 
harmony with the surroundings, perma- 
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being, whenever possible, avoided as both 
commonplace and unsightly. Wherever 
possible, earthwork or natural masses of 
rock should be used, so as to blend imper- 
ceptibly with the surrounding forest scen- 


ery. Among the works absolutely needed | 
for the enjoyment of the forest are numer- | 


ous footpaths; and these should be syste- 
matically laid out in connection with broad- 
er “rides” traversing the larger wooded 
tracts between well-marked points on 
either border, thus serving as a means of 
extricating any unfortunate tourist who 
may have lost his way. Grassy or shrubby 
openings might also be occasionally 
formed in the most densely wooded por- 
tions, such clear spaces being very pleas. 
ing, admitting air and sunshine, and form- 
ing agreeable contrasts. Trees which are 
any way remarkable for their age, size, or 
picturesque beauty should be cleared of 
surrounding thicket, so that they may be 
properly seen and admired ; and this com- 
— nearly all that need be done here, 
yond the ordinary forester’s duty of 
keeping up a sufficient stock of healthy 
young trees to supply the place of those 
which die or are accidentally destroyed. 
Among the powers conferred upon the 
conservators is that of draining where 
needed, and as very great misconception 
prevails on this subject a few remarks here 
may not be out of place. People have 
been so accustomed to hear “draining” 
spoken of as one of the greatest and most 
necessary of improvements, that they may 
not unnaturally think it equally necessary 
in a forest as in a farm or private estate. 
It is true that where some particular tim- 
ber is to be grown for profit, draining may 
be necessary, but when you only require 
trees growing naturally, so as to produce 
beauty and variety, then every variety of 
soil and every degree of moisture are ben- 
eficial. Forests as a rule grow better in 
damp than in dry soils, and there’ is no 
ground so wet that some kinds of trees 
will not flourish init. It is only necessary, 
therefore, to plant the right kinds of trees, 
and the wet places may be covered with 
wood even more quickly than the dry. 
It must be remembered, too, that a pro- 
rtion of bog and swamp and damp hol- 
ows, are essential parts of the “natural 
aspect” of every great forest tract. It is 
in and around such places that many trees 
and shrubs grow most luxuriantly; it is 
such spots that will be haunted by inter- 
esting birds and rare insects; and there 
alone many of the gems of our native flora 
may still be found. Every naturalist 
searches for such spots as his best hunting- 





grounds. Every lover of nature finds 
them interesting and enjoyable. Here the 
wanderer from the great city may per- 
chance find such lovely flowers as the 
fringed buck-bean, the delicate bog pimper- 
nell and marsh campanula, the insect- 
catching sundew, and the pretty spotted 
orchises.* These and many other choice 
plants would be exterminated if, by too 
severe drainage, all such wet places were 
made dry; the marsh birds and rare in- 
sects which haunted them would disappear, 
and thus a chief source of recreation and 
enjoyment to that numerous and yearly- 
increasing class who delight in wild flowers, 
and birds, and insects, would be seriously 
interfered with. 

There is also a wider and more general 
point of view from which it may be im- 
portant to survey this question of drainage. 
Epping Forest lies within the area of 
scanty rainfall, which extends over much 
of the eastern part of England, and as its 
surface consists largely of gravel, the rain- 
water rapidly passes away, and thus tends 
to create an aridity not favorable to luxu- 
riant vegetation. Now, every marsh and 
bog and swampy flat acts as a natural res- 
ervoir, retaining a part of the rainfall, and 
permanently moistening both the atmos- 
phere and the surrounding soil. In order 
to improve the climate and foster the veg- 
etation of the forest, it should be the x 
ject of its conservators to retain as much 
as possible of the rainfall water within the 
area under their jurisdiction. The forest 
streams might be dammed up at intervals, 
so as to form permanent ponds or lakes, 
by which means, combined with the natu- 
ral reservoirs already alluded to, and aided 
by the check to evaporation which addi- 
tional planting will produce, the forest it- 
self and even the surrounding country 


would be permanently benefited. By ex- ° 


tensive draining, on the other hand, water 
is carried away rapidly from the district, 
and with it much fertilizing matter; the 
climate is made dryer, and the growth of 
herbage as well as of trees and shrubs is 
rendered less luxuriant. 


Coming back now to the general ques- 
tion of forest distribution in the northern 
hemisphere, many of my readers must 
have been struck by the singular inequal- 


®* Besides those above mentioned, the following rare 
or ape | marsh or bog plants inhabit Epping 
Forest: p mnee Dene ohn’s wort Viator ius Elodes), 
opposite-lea golden 3, e (Chrysosplenium o; 
itifolium), red berry iia °. ~~ 
ladderwort (Utricularia colors water-violet (//of- 
tonia palustris), and the royal fern (Osmunda regalis) 
but this last is, perhaps, extinct. 
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ity and remarkable contrasts of the four 
great temperate forests of which we have 
proposed that illustrations should be grown 
at Epping. In a lecture recently delivered 
before the Harvard University Natural 
History Society, Professor Asa Gray has 
given an explanation of these contrasts, 
which will commend itself to all naturalists 
who know how important has been the 
agency of the glacial period in bringin 
about the existing relations between Al- 
pine and Arctic plants. 

Let us now first consider the remarka- 
ble difference between the forest veg-ta- 
tion of eastern America and that of Eu- 
rope and western Asia. The latter area 
is the more extensive and more varied of 
the two, yet its trees, both deciduous and 
coniferous, are scarcely half as numerous 
or half as diversified. Why, we naturally 
ask, is America so rich? Professor Asa 
Gray answers, it is not America that is 
exceptionally rich, but Europe that is ex/ 
ceptionally poor. This is shown in two 
ways. Firstly, because America, rich as 
it is, is surpassed by eastern Asia; and, 
secondly, because Europe itself was for- 
merly at least as rich as America is now. 
During the Pliocene or later Miocene 
periods, Europe possessed most of the 

eneric groups of trees now confined to 
Korth America and east Asia, and was 
wonderfully rich in different kinds. The 
later Tertiary deposits of Switzerland alone 
have yielded, according to Professor Heer, 
two hundred and ninety-one species of 
trees and two hundred and forty-two shrubs, 
or far more than the present rich flora of 
eastern Asia added to the poorer one of 
Europe. It is true that this number in- 
cludes the species of several distinct de- 
posits of somewhat different ages. But in 
the beds of one single locality and period, 
at (Eninghen, the remains of nearly two 
hundred specimens of trees have been 
found; and it is in the highest degree 
improbable that all which lived there have 
been preserved, while it is certain that the 
flora of GEninghen was not so rich as that 
of Switzerland, and was, @ fortiori, very 
much poorer than that of Europe. Mak- 
ing, therefore, all necessary deductions for 
imperfect determinations of species, it is 
impossible to doubt that the kinds of trees 
inhabiting Europe in late Tertiary times 
were far more numerous and varied than 
they are now even in eastern Asia, which, 
as we have seen, is the richest part of the 
north temperate zone. Since the period 
of these deposits the climate of all these 
regions has greatly deteriorated, culmi- 
nating ina glacial epoch which has only 
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recently passed away; and to this is natu- 
rally imputed the wonderful change from 
riches to poverty which has come over 
the woody plants of Europe. But we have 
still to ask, Why did not eastern America 
and eastern Asia become equally poor? 
And Professor Asa Gray has now an- 
swered that question for us in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. 

We must first call attention to the fact 
that when Europe enjoyed a milder cli- 
mate, with a rich and varied flora, there 
was also an abundant vegetation, very 
similar in character to that which now 
clothes our north temperate latitudes, ex- 
tending northward to the Arctic circle and 
far beyond it. In Arctic America, in 
Greenland, and even in Spitzbergen, there 
have been found well-preserved remains of 
maples, poplars, birches, and limes, like 
those of Europe ; of magnolias, hickories, 
sassafras, and Wellingtonias, like those of 
America; as well as of gingko trees and 
several other kinds now peculiar to Japan. 
The period when these Arctic woods flour- 
ished was no doubt earlier than that of 
the forests of GEninghen (though both are 
usually termed Miocene), the northern 
plants having migrated southward owing 
to the lowering of the mean temperature. 
As the severer cold of the glacial epoch 
came on, the same species could only live 
by migrating still farther south; and then, 
when the cold period had passed away, 
they moved back again, and many of them 
now occupy the same countries as they 
did before the glacial epoch. 

And now we arrive at the explanation of 
the exceptional poverty of Europe. If we 
look at a good map or onde globe, we shall 
see that in North America the Alleghany 
Mountains run north and south,and the 
lowlands east and west of them extend 
uninterruptedly to Florida, to Texas, and 
to the Gulf of Mexico. There was, there- 
fore, nothing to prevent the southward 
migration of the flora, and its northward 
return, when the mountains were covered 
with snow and ice. But in Europe the 
—— conditions are very different. 

here is a great chain of mountains, the 
Alps and Pyrenees, running in an east and 
west direction, and farther south a great 
sea, the Mediterranean, also running east 
and west. As the glacial epoch came on, 
the icy mantle crept southward from the 
Arctic Ocean and downward from the 
mountain heights, thus preventing the 
plants of central Europe from migrating 
southward, and destroying all that were 
not capable of enduring a very severe cli- 
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the Alps. But here, too, the Mediterranean 
— any southern migration; and 

ing crowded into a diminished area be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, many 
species must have perished. When the 
cold passed away, the survivors spread 
northwards and rapidly covered the whole 
country, but their greatly diminished num- 
bers and the prevalence of a few hardy 
species over very wide areas, sufficiently 
attest the severe ordeal they have passed 
through. 

The correctness of this explanation can 
hardly be doubted, more especially as it 
equally serves to explain the superior 
riches of eastern Asia. For here we find 
a far greater extent of northern land from 
which the existing forest trees originally 
came, and also a greater extent of southern 
lowlands extending uninterruptedly into 
the tropics, for them to retreat to during 
the period of cold. All the conditions 
were here favorable, first for the produc- 
tion and next for the preservation of a rich 
flora. 

The poverty of western America in de- 
ciduous trees and its richness in conifers, 
Professor Asa Gray considers to be a more 
difficult and at present an insoluble prob- 
lem. But here, too, a consideration of the 
physical character of the country suggests 
an intelligible explanation. Conifers are 
more especially mountain plants, while 
deciduous trees abound most in the low- 
lands. Now in north-west America there 
isa vast stretch of mountains from the 
extreme north to the far south, and no ex- 
tensive lowlands — exactly the reverse of 
what obtains in eastern America, where 
the lowlands are vastly more extensive 
than the mountains. Conifers, therefore, 
most likely always abounded most on the 
western sic’ of the continent, and during 
their enforced southern — always 
found suitable mountain habitats. The 
deciduous trees, on the other hand (always, 
probably, few in number), were many of 
them exterminated in their migrations first 
southward and again northward, for want 
of suitable places of growth, or were over- 
ew by the greater vigor of the compet- 
ng coniferous trees. 

‘urning again to eastern Asia we find 
a combination of both these conditions. 
Ample mountain ranges traverse every part 
of it from the Arctic circle to the tropics, 
but these are everywhere interrupted by 
great river-valleys and extensive plateaus 
of moderate elevation, thus offering equally 
favorable conditions for the preservation 
of both kinds of trees; and here we ac- 
cordingly still find the richest and most 


perfectly balanced woody vegetation of 
the north temperate zone. 

The marvellous history that we have 
here sketched in the merest outline, teach- 
es us that our own country has been de- 
nuded of its proper share of wild trees 
and shrubs by a great natural catastrophe 
—the glacial epoch—which destroyed 
them just as a hurricane or a conflagration 
might have destroyed them, only more 
gradually, and at the same time more thor- 
oughly. In replanting the same or similar 
trees as those which inhabited Europe be- 
fore the glacial period, we may be said to 
be only bringing back our own, and again 
— our land with those forest deni- 
zens which at no very distant epoch it ac- 
tually possessed. 


Returning again to the more special sub- 
ject of this paper, I would remark, in con- 
clusion, that the preservation and restora- 
tion of Epping Forest is a matter of wide 
and even of national interest. The method 
of procedure now decided on will deter- 
mine its condition for generations to come, 
and our successors will not forgive us if, 
for want of due consideration, we fail to 
make the most of the great opportunity 
which here offers itself. Whatever is now 
done will be practically irreversible. It is, 
therefore, of the highest importance that 
those who have given thought to the sub- 
ject, or who possess experience bearing 
upon it, should now make their views 
known, in order that conflicting sugges- 
tions may be submitted to the ordeal of 
free criticism, and lead to the adoption of 
a plan worthy of the occasion, and which 
we may not at some future time have rea- 
son to regret. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A CRISIS. 


Lottie scarcely knew how she got 
through that afternoon. Rollo presented 
himself for but a moment at the signor’s, 
in great concern that he could not stay, 
and begged a hundred pardons with his 
eyes, which he could not put into words. 
Lady Caroline and Augusta had made an 
engagement for him, from which he could 
not get free. “At the elm-tree!” he 
whispered in the only moment when he 





could approach Lottie. Her heart, which 
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was beating still with the mingled anger, 
and wonder, and fright of her late en- 
counter, sank within her. She could only 
look at him with a glance which was half 
appeal and half despair. And when he 
went away the day seemed to close in, the 
clouds to gather over the very window by 
which she was standing, and heaven and 
earth to fail her. Rollo’s place was taken 
by a spectator whose sympathy was more 
disinterested than that of Rollo, and his 
ity more tender; but what was that to 
ttie, who wanted only the one man 
whom she loved, not any other? What a 
saving of trouble and pain there would be 
in this world if the sympathy of one did as 
well as that of another! There was poor 
Purcell turning over the music, gazing at 
her with timid eyes full of devotion, and 
longing to have the courage and the oppor- 
tunity to offer her again that ’ome which 
poor Lottie so much wanted, which seemed , 
open to her no where else in the whole 
world. And on the other side stood Mr. 
Ashford, without any such definite inten- 
tion as Purcell, without any perception as 
yet of anything in himself but extreme 
“interest in,’ and compassion for this 
solitary creature, but roused to the depths 
of his heart by the sight of her, anxious to 
do anything that could give her consola- 
tion, and ready to stand by her against all 
the world. The minor canon had been 
ssing when that scene took place in the 
all of Captain Despard’s house with its 
open door. He had heard Polly’s loud 
voice, and he had seen Law rush out, put- 
ting on his hat, and flushed with unusual 
feeling. “1 don’t mind what she says to 
me as long as she keeps off Lottie!” the 
young man had said; and careless as Law 
was, the tears had come to his eyes, and 
he had burst forth, “ My poor Lottie ! what 
is she to do?” Mr. Ashford’s heart had 
been wrung by this outcry. What could 
he do? — he was helpless — an unmarried 
man; what use can he ever be to a beau- 
tiful, friendless girl? He felt how impo- 
tent he was with an impatience and distress 
which did not lessen that certainty. He 
could do nothing for her, and yet he could 
not be content to do nothing. This was 
why he came to the signor’s, sitting down 
behind backs beside Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, 
who distracted him by much pantomimic 
distress, shaking her head and lifting up 
her hands and eyes, and would fain ) Fons 
whispered to him ali the time of Lottie’s 
singing had not the signor sternly inter- 
fered. (“Sure these musical folks they’re 
as big tyrants as the Rooshians them- 
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nantly.) This was all the minor canon 
could do—to come and stand by the 
lonely girl, though no one but himself 
knew what his meaning was, It could not 
be any help to Lottie, who was not even 
conscious of it. Perhaps, after all, the 
sole good in it was to himself. 

Lottie had never sung so little well. 
She did not sing badly. She took trouble ; 
the signor felt she tried to do her best, to 
work at it, to occupy herself with the music 
by way of getting rid of things more urgent 
which would press themselves upon her. 
In short, for the first time Lottie applied 
herself to it with some faint conception of 
the purposes of art. To have recourse to 
art as an opiate against the pangs of the 
inner being, as an escape from the harms 
of life, is perhaps not the best way of 
coming at it, but the signor knew that 
this was one of the most beaten ways 
towards that temple which to him enshrined 
everything that was best in the world. It 
was perhaps the only way in which Lottie 
was likely to get at it, and he saw and 
understood the effort. But it could not 
be said that the effort was very successful. 
The others, who were thinking only of 
her, felt that Lottie did not do so well as 
usual. She was not in voice, Purcell said 
to himself; and to the minor canon it 
seemed very natural that after the scene 
which she had just gone through poor Lot- 
tie should have but little heart for her 
work. It was easily explained, The sig- 
nor, however, who knew nothing of the 
circumstances, came to the most true con- 
clusion. The agitation of that episode 
with Polly would not have harmed her 
singing, however it might have troubled 
herself, had Lottie’s citadel of personal 
happiness been untouched. But the flag 
was lowered from that donjon, the sover- 
eign was absent. There was no inspira- 
tion left in the dull and narrowed world 
where Lottie found herself left. Her first 
opening of vigorous, independent life had 
been taken from her, and for the first time 
the life of visionary passion and enthusi- 
asm was laid low. She did not give in, 
She made a brave effort, stilling her ex- 
1oted nerves, commanding her depressed 
heart. The signor himself was more ex- 
cited than he had been by all the previous 
easy triumphs of her inspiration. Now 
was the test of what she hadinher. Hap- 
piness dies, love fails, but art is forever, 
Could she rise to the height of this princi- 
ple, or would she drop upon the threshold 
of the sacred place incapable of answering 
to the guidance of art alone? Never be- 
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in Lottie. He thought she was groping 
for that guidance, though without knowing 
it, in mere instinct of pain to find some- 
thing that would not fail her. She did not 
rise so high as she had done under the 
other leading, but to the signor this seemed 
to be in reality Lottie’s first step, though 
she did not know it, on the rugged ascent 
which is the artist’s way of life. Straight 
is the path and narrow is the way in that, 
as in all excellence. The signor praised 
her more than he had ever praised her be- 
fore, to the surprise of the lookers-on ; the 
enerous enthusiasm of the artist glowed 
in him. If he could, he would have helped 
her over the roughness of the way, just as 
the minor canon, longing and pitiful, would 
have helped her if he could over the 
roughness of life. But the one man was 
still more powerless than the other to 
smooth her path. Here it was not sex, 
nor circumstances, which were in fault, but 
the rigid principles of art, which are less 
yielding than rocks; every step, however 
paioful, in that thorny way the neophyte 
must tread for herself. The signor knew 
it; but the more his beginner stumbled, 
the more eager was he to cheer her on. 

“1 am afraid I sang very badly,” Lottie 
said, coming out with Mrs. meme wre | 
and the minor canon, who went along wit 
them he scarcely knew why. Hecoulddo 
nothing for the girl, but he did not like to 
leave her —to seem (to himself) to desert 
her. Only himself was in the least degree 
aware that he was standing by Lottie in 
her trouble. 

“ Me child, you all think a deal too much 
about it. It was neither better nor worse; 
that’s what I don’t like in all your singing. 
It may be fine music, but it’s always the 
same thing over and over. If it was a tune 
that a body could catch —but it’s little 

the best tune would have been to me 
this day. I didn’t hear you, Lottie, for 
thinking what was to become of you. 
What will ye do? Will you never mind, 
but go back? Sure you've a right to your 
father’s house whatever happens, and I 
wouldn’t be driven away at the first word. 
There is nothing would please her so well. 
I'd go back!” 

“Oh, don’t say any more,” cried Lottie 
with a movement of sudden pride. But 
when she caught the pitying ook of the 
minor canon her heart melted. “ Mr. Ash- 
ford will not be angry because I don’t like 
to speak of it,” she said, raising her eyes 
to him. “He knows that things are not 
— not very happy — at home.” 

Then Mr. Ashford awoke to the thought 
that he might be intruding upon her. He 
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took leave of the ladies hurriedly. But 
when she had given him her hand, he stood 
holding it for a minute. “1 begin to like 
Law very much,” he said. To feel that 
this was the way in which he could give 
her most pleasure was a delicate instinct, 
but it was not such a pleasure as it would 
have been a month ago. Lottie did not 
speak, but a gleam of satisfaction rose in 
hereyes. “If thereis anything I can do,” 
he said faltering, “ to be of use 4 

What could he do? Nothing. He 
knew that, and so did she. It was only to 
himself that this wasa consolation, he said 
to himself when they were gone. He went 
away to his comfortable house, and she, 
slim and light, turned to the other side of 
the Abbey, with Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, with 
nowhere in the world to go to. Was that 
so? was it really so? But still he, with 
that house of his, a better home than the 
one which young Purcell was so eager to 
offer to her, what could hedo? Nothing; 
unless it were one thing which had not be- 
fore entered his thoughts, and now, when 
it had got in, startled him so, that middle- 
aged as he was, he felt his countenance 
turn fiery red, and went off at a tremen- 
dous pace, as if he had miles to go. He 
had only a very little way to go before he 
reached his own door, and yet he had trav- 
elled more than miles between that and 
the dwelling of the signor. 

As for Lottie, she went home with Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy, not knowing what she 
was to do after. The elm-tree — that was 
the only place in the world that seemed 
quite clear to her. Fora moment, in the 
sickness of her disappointment to see 
Rollo abandon her, she had said to herself 
that she would not go; but soon a longing 
to tell him her trouble came upon her, 
After the Abbey bells had roused all the , 
echoes, and the usual congregation had 
come from all quarters for the evenin 
service, she left Mrs. O’Shaughnessy oan 
went slowly towards the slopes. It was 
still early, and the wintry afternoon was 
cold. There was an east wind blowing, 

rching the landscape,.and turning all its 
iving tints into lines of grey. Lottie was 
not very warmly clothed. She had her 
merino gown and little cloth jacket, ver 
plain garments, not like the furs in which 
Augusta had come home ; but then Lottie 
was not used to living like Augusta, and 
perhaps her thinner wrap kept her as warm, 
She went up the Dean’s Walk languidly, 
knowing that it was too early, but unable 
to rest. She would have to go home after 
all, to steal in and hide herself in her room 
for this night at least; but after that, what 
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was sh! todo? The O’Shaughnessys had 
not a room to give her. She had no rela- 
tions whom she might go to; what was to 
become of her? When she got to the 
elm-tree there was nobody there. She 
had known it was too early. She sat 
down and thought, but what could think- 
ing do? What could she make of it? 
She looked over the wide landscape 
which had so often stilled and consoled 
her, but it was all dead and unresponsive, 
dried up by that east wind; the earth and 
the sky, and even the horizon on which 
they met, all drawn in = outlines of 
grey. Her face was blank and pale like 
the landscape, when the lover for whom 
she was waiting appeared. The wind, 
which was so cold, had driven everybody 
else away. They had it all to themselves, 
this chilly wintry landscape, the shadowy 
trees with a few ragged garments of yellow 
or faded brown still clinging to them. 
Rollo came up breathless, his feet ringin 

upon the winding path. He came an 

placed himself beside her with a thousand 
apologies that she should have had to wait. 
“It was a trick of Augusta’s,” he said; 
“TI am sure she suspects something.” 
Lottie felt that this repeated suggestion 
that some one suspected ought not to be 
made to her. But her paleness and sad- 
ness roused Pollo to the most hearty con- 
cern. “Sometiing has happened,” he 
said; “I can see it, darling, in your eyes. 
Tell me what itis. Have not I a right to 
know everything?” Indeed he was so 
anxious and so tender that Lottie forgot 
all about offence and her disappointment, 
and everything that was painful. Who 
_ had she beside to relieve her burdened 
heart to, to lean upon ip her trouble? She 
told him what had happened, feeling that 
with every word she uttered her load was 
being lightened. Oh! how good it is to 
be able to ~ forth everything, to tell 
some one to whom all that happens to you 
is interesting! As she told Polly’s insults, 
even. Polly herself seemed to grow more 
supportable. Rollo listened to every word 
with anxious interest, with excitement, 
and indignation and grief. He held her 
closer to him, saying, ‘eek poor darling, 
my poor Lottie!” with outbursts of rage 
and tender pity. Lottie’s heart grew 
lighter and lighter as she went on. He 
seemed to her to be taking it all on his 
shoulders, the whole of the burden. ‘His 
eyes shone with love and indignation. It 
was not a thing which could be borne; 
she must not bear it, he would not allow 
her to bear it, he cried. Finally a great 
excitement seemed to get possession of 





him all at once. A sudden impulse seized 
upon him. He held her closer than ever, 
with a sudden tightening of his clasp, and 
hasty resolution. “Lottie!” he cried; 
and she could feel his heart suddenly 
leap into wild beating, and looked up trem- 
bling and expectant, sure that he had 
found some way of deliverance. “ Lottie, 
my love! you must not put up with this 
another day. You must come away at 
once. Why not this very night? I could 
not rest and think you were bearing such 
indignity. You must be brave and trust 
yourself tome. You will not be afraid, my 
darling, to trust yourself to me?” 

“To-night!” she said with a cry of 
answering excitement, alarm, and wonder. 

“Why not to-night?” he cried with 
more and more energy. “I know a place 
where I could take you. A —_ safe 
place, with people to take care of you, who 
would not suffer you to be annoyed even 
when I was not there myself to watch over 
you. Lottie, dearest, you would not be 
afraid to trust yourself to me?” 

“ No, Rollo, why should I be afraid ? — 
but-———” The suddenness of this pros- 
pect of deliverance, which she did not 
understand, took away Lottie’s breath. 

“ But—there are no buts. You would 
be taken care of as if you were in a pal- 
ace. You would have everything to make 
your life pleasant. You could work at your 
music ——” 

“Ah!” she said, interrupting him: his 
excitement roused no alarm in her mind. 
She was incapable of understanding any 
meaning in him that was inconsistent 
with honor. “ Would it be so necessary 
to think of the music?” she said. It 
seemed to her that for Rollo Ridsdale’s 
wife it need not be any longer a point 
essential. A host of other duties, more 
sweet, more homely, came before her daz- 
zled eyes. 

“ Above all things!” he said with a 
sudden panic, “without that what would 
you—how could 1”—the suggestion 
was insupportable — “ but we can discuss 
this after,” he said. “ Lottie, my Lottie, 
listen! Trust yourself to me—let me 
take you away out of all this misery into 
happiness. Such happiness! I scarcely 
can put it into words. Why should you 
have another day of persecution, when 
you can be free if you will this very 
night?” 

is countenance seemed aflame as he 
bent towards her in the wintry twilight; 
she could feel the tumultuous beating of 
his heart. It was no premeditated vil- 
lany but 4 real impulse, acted upon, with- 
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out a.y pause for thought, with that sud- 
den and impassioned energy which is often 
more subtle than the craftiest calculation. 
Even while his heart beat thus wildly 
with awakened passion, Rollo answered 
the feeble resistance of his conscience by 
asking himself what harm could it do her? 
it would not interfere with her career. As 
for Lottie, she raised herself up within 
his arm and threw back her head and 
looked at him, not shrinking from him nor 
showing any horror of the suggestion. 
There was a pause — only for a moment, 
but it felt like half an hour, while wild 
excitement, love, and terror coursed 
through his veins. Surely she under- 
stood him, and was not alarmed? If she 
had understood him and flung away from 
him in outraged virtue, Rollo would have 
been abject in guilt and penitence. For 
the moment, however, though his heart 
beat with alarm, there was a sense of 
coming triumph in all his being. 

Lottie raised her drooping shoulders, 
she threw back her head and looked at 
him, into the glowing face that was so 
close to her. Her heart had given one 
answering leap of excitement, but was not 
beating like his. At that moment, so tre- 
mendous to him, it was not passion but 
reflection that was in her eyes. 

“ Let me think —let us think,” she said. 
“Oh, Rollo ! it is a great temptation. To 
go away, to be safe with you —— ” 

“ My darling, my own darling! you shall 
never have cause to fear, never to doubt 
me; my love will be as steady, as true —” 
So high had the excitement of suspense 
grown, that he had scarcely breath to get 
out the words. 

“ Do you think I doubt that?” she said, 
her voice sounding so calm, so soft to his 
excited ear. “That is not the question; 
there are so many other things to think of. 
If you will not think for yourself, I must 
think for you. Oh, Rollo, no! I don’t see 
how it could be. Listen to me; you are 
too eager, oh! thank you, dear Rollo, too 
fond of me, to take everything into con- 
sideration — but / must. Rollo! no, no; 
it would never do; how could it ever do, if 
you will only think? Supposing even that 
tdid not matter for me, how could you 
marry your wife from any place but her 
home? It would not be creditable,” said 
Lottie, shaking her head with all the gen- 
tle superiority of reason, “it would not be 
right or becoming for you.” 

His arm relaxed round her; he tried to 
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gratitude for a danger escaped; he was 
safe, but he scarcely dared breathe. Had 
she understood him as he meant her to 
understand him, what vengeance would 
have flashed upon him, what thunderbolt 
scathed him! But for very terror he would 
have shrunk and hid his face now in the 
trembling of the catastrophe escaped. 

“ More than that, even,” said Lottie go- 
ing on all unawares ; “I have nothing, you 
know; and how could I take money — 
money to live upon —from you /—till I 
was married to you? No! it is impossi- 
ble, impossible, Rollo, Oh, thank you, 
thank you a thousand times for having 
thought more of me than of anything else ; 
but you see, don’t you see, how impossible 
itis? I will never forget,” said the girl 
softly, drawing a little closer to him who 
had fallen away from her in the strange 
tumult of failure—yet deliverance — 
which took all strength from him, “I will 
never forget that you were ready to forget 
everything that was reasonable, everything 
that was sensible, and even your own cred- 
it, for me!” 

Another pause, but this time indescrib- 
able. In her bosom gratitude, tender 
love, and that sweet sense of calmer judg- 
ment, of reason less influenced by passion 
than it would be fitting or right for his to 
be, which a woman loves to feel within 
herself — her modest prerogative in the 
supreme moment; in his a tumult of love, 
disappointment, relief, horror of himself, 
anger, and shame, and the thrill of a hair- 
breadth escape. Hecould not say a word; 
what he had done seemed incredible to 
him. The most tremendous denunciation 
would not have humbled him as did her un- 
consciousness. He had made her the most 
villanous proposal, and she had not even 
known what it meant; to her it had seemed 
all generosity, love, and honor. His arm 
dropped from around her, he had no force 
to hold her, and some inarticulate excla- 
mation — he could not tell what — sounded 
hoarsely in utter confusion and shame in 
his throat. 

“You are not angry?” she said, almost 
wooing him in her turn. “ Rollo, it is not 
that I do not trust you, you know; who 
should I trust but you? If that was all, I 
would put my hand in yours, you should 
take me wherever you pleased. But then 
there are the other things to be considered. 
And, Rollo, don’t be angry,” she said, 
drawing his arm within hers, “1 can bear 
anything now. After talking to you, after 

sympathy, I can bear any- 
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with tears in her eyes, “that you did feel 
for me, that you thought of me, that you 
were always on my side. But one wants 
to have it said over again to make assur- 
ance sure. Now! can bear anything, now 
] can go home —though it is not much 
like home — and wait, till you come and 
me me, Rollo, openly, in the light, in the 
ay.” 

Here, because she was so happy, Lottie 
~ her hands up to her face and Jaid those 
nands upon his shoulder and cried there in 
such a heavenly folly of pain and blessed- 
ness as words could not describe. That 
he should not claim her at once, that was a 
woah her; and to think of that strange, 
rorrible house to which she must creep 
back, that was pain which no happiness 
could altogether drive out of her thoughts. 
But yet, how happy she was! What did 
it matter if for the moment her heart was 
often sore? A little while and all would 
be well; a little while and she would be 
delivered out of all these troubles. It was 
only a question of courage, of endurance, 
of fortitude, and patience; and Lottie had 
got back her inspiration, and felt herself 
capable of bearing anything, everything, 
with a stout heart. But Rollo had neither 
recovered his speech nor his self-posses- 
sion; shame and anger were in his heart. 
He had not been found out, but the very 
awe of escape was mingled with intolera- 
ble anger; anger no doubt chiefly against 
himself but also a little against her, though 
why he could not have said. The uncon- 
sciousness of her innocence, which had 
impressed him so deeply at first and con- 
founded all his calculations, began to irri- 
tate him. How was it possible she did not 
understand? was there stupidity as well 
as innocence in it? Most people would 
have had no difficulty in understanding, it 
would have been as clear as noonday — or, 
rather, as clear as gaslight; as evident as 
any “intention” could be. He could not 
bear this superiority, this obtuseness of 
believing; it offended him, notwithstand- 
ing that he had made by it what he felt to 
be the greatest escape of his life. 

They parted after this not with the same 
enthusiasm on Rollo’s part as that which 
existed on Lottie’s. She was chilled, too, 
thinking he was angry with her for not 
jelding to his desire, and this overcast 
her happiness, but not seriously. They 
stole down by the side of the Abbey, in 
the shadow — Lottie talking, Rollo silent. 
When they came within sight of the clois- 
ter gate and the line of the lodges oppo- 
site, Lottie withdrew her hand from his 
arm. The road looked empty and dark, 
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but who could tell what spectator might 
suddenly appear. She took his rd/e in the 
eagerness of her heart to make up to him 
for any vexation her refusal might have 
given. “Don’t come any further,” she 
whispered ; “let us part here; some one 
might see us.” In her eagerness to make 
up to him for her own unkindness, she 
allowed the necessity for keeping that 
secret — though to think of it as a secret 
had wounded her before. Nevertheless, 
when he took her at her word and left her, 
Lottie, like the fanciful girl she was, felt a 
pang of disappointment and painfully real- 
ized her own desolateness, the dismal 
return all alone to the house out of which 
every quality of kindness had gone. Her 
heart sank, and with reluctant, lingering 
steps she came out of the Abbey shadow 
‘ab began to cross the Dean's Walk, her 
forlorn figure moving slowly against the 
white line of the road and the grey of the 
wintry sky. 

Some one was standing at the door as 
she came in sight of her father’s house. 
It was Captain Despard himself, looking 
out. “Is that you, Lottie?” he called out, 

ering into the gloom. “Come in, come 
in; where have you been? You must not 
stay out again, making everybody anxious.” 
Then he came out a step or two from his 
door and spoke in a whisper: “ You know 
what a woman's tongue is,” he said; “they 
have a great deal to answer for; but when 
they get excited, what can stop them? 
You must try not to pay any attention; 
be sensible, and don’t mind—no more 
than I do,” Captain Despard said. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


FAMILY DUTY: ACCORDING TO MRS, 
DESPARD, 


THERE are some victories which feel 
very much like defeats. When Polly had 
scattered her adversaries on every side, 
driven forth Lottie and got rid of Law, and 
silenced Captain Despard — who sat in his 
room and heard everything but thought it 
wisest not to interfere — she retired up- 
stairs to her drawing-room and celebrated 
her triumph by shedding torrents of tears. 
She had intended to make everybody very 
wretched, and she had done so; supposing, 
perhaps (though she did not really know 
what her motive was), that some pleasure 
would come to herself out of the discom- 
fiture of the others. But pleasure rarely 
comes by that means, and when she had 
thus chased everybody out of her way, 
Polly threw herself down and burst forth 
into angry sobs and tears. It is not to be 
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supposed that Captain Despard enter- 
tained any romantic illusions about his 
bride; he knew very well what Polly was. 
He had, as facts proved, been sufficiently 
fond of her to marry her, but he did not 
expect of her more than Polly could give, 
nor was he shocked to find that she hada 
temper and could give violent utterance to 
its vagaries; all this he had known very 
well before. Knowing it, however, he 
thought it wise to keep out of the way and 
not mix himself up in a fray with which 
evidently he had nothing todo. Had she 

one a step further with Lottie it is possi- 
Bie that he might have interfered, for, after 
all, Lottie was his child; and though he 
might himself be hard upon her at times, 
there is generally a mingled sentiment of 
family pride aad jess which makes us 
unwilling to allow one who belongs to us 
to be roughly treated by a stranger. But 
when Law put himself in the breach, his 
father sat close and took no notice; he did 
not feel impelled to turn his wife's bat- 
teries upon himself out of consideration for 
Law. Nor did it make any impression 
upon the captain when he heard her angry 
sobs overhead. “She will come to if she 
is left to herself,” he said, and he did not 
allow himself to be disturbed. Polly, in 
her passion, threw herself on the carpet, 
leaning her head upon a chair. She fad 
changed the room after her own fashion. 
She had lined the curtains with pink mus- 
lin, and fastened her crochet-work upon 
the chairs with bows of pink ribbon; she 
had covered the old piano with a painted 
cover, and adorned it with vases and paper 
flowers. She had made the faded little 
room which had seemed a fit home enough, 
in its grey and worn humility, for Lottie’s 
young beauty, into something that looked 
very much like a dressmaker’s ante-room, 
or that terrible chamber, “ handsomely 
fitted up with toilet requisites,” where the 
victims of the photographic camera pre- 

are for the ordeal. But the loveliness of 
jer handiwork did not console Polly; she 
got no comfort out of the pink bows, nor 
even from the antimacassars —a point in 
which Lottie’s room was painfully deficient. 
She flung herself upon the carpet and 
sobbed. What was the use of being « 
lady, a chevalier’s wife, and living here in 
the heart of the Abbey, if no one called 
upon her or took any notice of her? Polly 
was not of a patient nature; it did not 
occur to her even that there was still time 
for the courtesies she had set her heart 
upon gaining. She had looked every day 
for some one to come, and no one had ever 
come; noone had made any advances to 





her at the Abbey, which was the only place 
in which she could assert her position as a 
lady and a chevalier’s wife. Even Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy, who had risen from the 
ranks, who lived next door, who was not a 
bit better, nay, who was much less good 
than Polly to begin with (for what is a 
trooper’s wife? and she had been nothing 
buta wr pal wife)—even Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy had passed the door as if she did not 
see it, and had waited outside till Miss Lot- 
tie came to her, Polly's dreams had been 
very different. She had seen herself in 
imagination the admired of all admirers; 
she was by far the youngest of all the 
chevalier’s wives, and the gentlemen, at 
least, she was sure would rally round 
her. Women might be spiteful, but men 
—_ did justice to a woman when she 
was handsome and young. Was not that 
written in all the records? She expected 
that the ladies would be spiteful, Aas 
would be indeed a part of her triumph. 
They would be loslons of her superior 
attractions, of her youth, of her husband’s 
adoration of her; the old things would be 
in a flutter of alarm lest their old men 
should come within her influence. But 
Polly had felt pretty sure that the old gen- 
tlemen would admire her and rally round 
her. To make the women envious and the 
men enthusiastic, was not that always the 
way? Certainly such was the course of 
events in the Family Herald. The hero- 
ine might have one friend devoted to her 
fortunes, a confidant more admiring, more 
faithful even than her lover; but all the 
rest of womankind was leagued against 
her. And soit had been in most of the 
novels Polly had read. But that neither 
men nor women should take any notice, 
that was a thing for which she was not 
prepared, and which she declared to her- 
self she would not bear. 

She had seen enough already from her 
windows to make her furious. She had 
seen Mrs, O'Shaughnessy ostentatiously 
waiting for Lottie, walking up and down 
outside, making signs to the girl up-stairs. 
She had seen Captain Temple pass and 
repass, looking up at the same window. 
She had seen the greetings that met Lottie 
wherever she appeared. The chevaliers 
and their wives had not always looked 
upon Miss Despard with such favorable 
eyes. They had thought her proud, and 
they had resented her pride; but now that 
Lottie was in trouble it was round her they 
had all rallied. It was the party at the 
Deanery, however, which had been the 
last drop in Polly’s cup. How was she to 
know that on the highest elevation she 
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could reach as the lady of a chevalier, she 
was still beneath the notice of Lady Caro- 
line, and as far as ever from the heaven of 
the highest society? Polly did not know. 
The elevation to which she herself had 
risen was so immense in her own con- 
sciousness that there seemed no distinc- 
tion of ranks above her. She thought, as 
Lottie had once thought, though from a 
different point of view, that gentlefolks 
were all one; that a gentleman’s wife, if 
not so rich or so grand, was still on a level 
with Lady Caroline herself, and within 
the circle which encompassed the queen. 
“ You can’t be no better than a gentleman,” 
Polly said to herself. You might, it was 
true, be a lord, which some people thought 
better, but even a lord was scarcely above 
an officer. All this glorious ambition, 
however, what was it going to end in? 
She watched the carriages going to the} 
Deanery, and with still more furious feel- 
ings she watched Lottie in her white dress 
crossing the Dean's Walk. And she left 
at home, at the window, neglected, left 
out, though she was Mrs. Despard, and 
the other nobody! Was it possible that it 
might be better even to be a dressmaker, 
forewoman in the workroom, acknowledged 
to have the best eye for cutting out, and to 
be the quickest worker of the lot, superior 
so far among her equals — than to be 
ignored and neglected and treated as the 
dust under their feet by a set of poor 
gentlefolks? Polly felt that she must 
wreak her vengeance on somebody, 

When she had got her fit of crying over 
accordingly, she jumped up to her feet 
and hurried to her room to put on her 
“things.” It was her “ best things ” that 
she put on. Indeed, Polly had been wear- 
ing her best things every day with an ex- 
travagance which rather touched her con- 
science though it delighted her fancy. 
She made herself very fine indeed that 
wintry afternoon, and pattered downestairs 
upon a pair of high heels which were more 
splendid than comfortable, and burst into 
the little room where Captain Despard sat 
attentive to all these sounds, and wonder- 
ing what was coming next. Few people 
realize the advantage of a silly wife to a 
man who is not over wise. The captain, 
though he had a high opinion of himself, 
was aware at the bottom of his heart that 
other people scarcely shared that senti- 
ment. And to have a wife whom he was 


fond of, and whose acquisition flattered 
his vanity, and who was unmistakably, 
though cleyer enough, less clever, less 
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him. He looked upon her follies with 
much more indulgence than he had ever 
felt for Lottie, who did not give him the 
same consolation. 

“ Well, what is it now?” he said, with a 
smile. 

“I want you to come out with me,” 
Polly said. “I want to buy some things. 
My old muff is shabby, I couldn’t wear it 
in the Abbey. Though they’re a set of 
old frights and frumps, 1 don’t wish your 
wife to be looked down upon by them, 
Harry. I can see them looking at all my 
things, counting up what everything costs, 
and whispering behind my back. That 
old Mrs. Jones has trimmed her bonnet 
exactly like mine, though she looks as if 
she was too grand to see me. They ain't 
above copying me, that’s one thing.’ 

“No wonder,” said the admiring hus- 
band; “for it is long since anything so 
young and so handsome has been amon 

them before, Don’t they wish they coul 

copy your face as well as your bonnet! 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, get along!” said Polly, well 
pleased; “ you're » Aa flattering. Come 
and buy me a muff. I don’t know what 
kind to get. Grebe is sweetly pretty and 
ermine is delicious, but sealskin, perhaps, 
is the most genteel; that always looks 
ladylike. Did you see Mrs, Daventry 
go by in her carriage? Ah!” Polly 
sighed ; how could she help it? She was 
very fine in her blue silk, but Augusta was 
finer. “She has just come from France, 
you know, and then, of course, they are 
rich. She had on a velvet with sable 
that deep! Ah! it’s hard to see folks 
that are no better than you with things 
that are so much better,” cried Polly; 
“but, after all, though velvet and sable are 
very nice, give me sealskin — that’s always 
ladylike, A sealskin jacket, if I had that 
I don’t think there is anything more i 
should wish for in the world.” 

“ Are they very dear?” said the captain, 
with a sudden fit of liberality, He hada 
native love of buying, which is very gen- 
eral with impecunious persons, and at 
present was in a prodigal mood. 

“ Dear! Oh, not for the good they are,” 
said Polly. “ You never want another 
winter mantle all your life. You're set up. 
That makes them cheap in the end; but 
they cost a deal of money. I haven't seen 
nobody with one in all the Abbey, except 
the canon’s ladies.” 

“Then you shall have one!” said Cap- 
tain Despard. He looked like a prince, 





instructed, than he was, gave him a sense 
of superiority which was very pleasant to 


Polly thought, as he stood there glowing 
| with generous purpose. The sound of the 
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“O—oh!” with which she received the 
offer rang through the lodges. Such a 
shriek of pleasure had not been heard there 
since there had been chevaliers in St. Mi- 
chael’s. They went out together, all 
beaming, arm in arm, the bride clinging 
fondly to her husband, the eaptain looking 
down with delighted protection upon his 
bride. This sight, which is so pretty in 
some cases, and calls forth, if hard amuse- 
ment, often a great deal of sympathy, 
roused anything but friendly feelings in the 
lodges, where the good people were get- 
ting ready for the afternoon service. Old 
fool was the best name they had for the 
bridegroom, though he was not very old ; 
and Polly was a grievance which the ladies 
could not tolerate. They looked after her 
from their windows with feelings which 
were far from Christian. It was a thing 
they ought not to have been exposed to. 
There should have been an appeal to the 
queen, if the gentleman had the least en- 
ergy. “But even the , bless her, 
could not keep a man from marrying,” 
the warden said deprecatingly. He did 
not like it any more than they did; but 
it is only when you are yourself of the 
executive that you know the difficulties 
of action; that is why the ladies are such 
critics — they have not got it to do. 
Captain and Mrs. Captain Despard 
(Polly had got beautiful glazed cards print- 
ed stiff and strong with this title upon 
them) walked down to the best re in St. 
Michael's, which is a very good shop in- 
deed ; and there they bought a beautiful 
sealskin. Impossible to tell the pride, the 
happiness, the glory with which Polly ac- 
quired this new possession. She had not 
expected it. These were the days when 
sealskins were still a hope, a desire, an 
aspiration to the female mind, a property 
which elevated its possessor, and identified 
her among her peers. “ That lady with 
the sealskin,” who would think of pointing 
out anybody by so general a description 
now? are they not even going out of fash- 
ion? But Polly, for one, could not realize 
the possibility that such a thing could ever 
happen. And she had not anticipated such 
a bliss ; the happiness was doubled by be- 
ing unforeseen. This, indeed, was a proof 
of the blessedness of being a married lady, 
of having bettered herself, of having mar- 
ried a gentleman. Her mind was ina con- 
fusion of delight. Nevertheless she did 
not forget that she had come out with 
another and quite distinct purpose. The 
jict that she had herself been so fortunate 
« d not turn her from her mission. Was 
i not more her duty than ever to do every- 





thing that could be done for her husband's 
family? When she had decided upon her 
sealskin, Polly began to shiver. She said, 
“It is a very cold day. I don’t know why 
it should be so cold so early in the year. 
Don’t you think it is very cold, Harry? I 
have come out without any wrap. Do you 
know I think I will put the sealskin on.” 
Why should not she? The proprietor of 
the shop accomplished the sale with a pang. 
He knew Captain Despard well enough 
and he knew Polly, and he trembled when 
he thought of his bill. But what could he 
be but civil? He put it on for her — though 
how any ordinary sealskin could have cov- 
ered a bosom so swelling with pride and 
bliss itis hard to say. And the pair went 
out together as they came in, except that 
one was almost speechless with the proud 
consciousness of drawing all eyes. “ Itis 
not the appearance,” said Polly, “ but it és 
so deliciously warm; there never was any- 
thing like it. And now I am set up. I 
shall not cost you any more for a winter 
cloak, not for years and years.” “I 
thought you said it was to last forever,” 
said the captain, equally delighted. The 
promenaded all the way down St. Michael’s 
nill, the admired of all beholders. If the 
remarks that were made were not precisely 
such as Polly hoped, still there was no 
doubt that remarks were made, by every- 
body, and that the sealskin had all the 
honor it deserved. Sometimes, indeed, 
there would be a bitter in the sweet, as 
when the captain took off his hat with 
jaunty grace to some lady whom he knew. 
“ Who is that?” Polly would ask sharply; 
but the ladies all hurried, by, and never 
stopped to be introduced; and no man 
took off his hat to Polly. Even against 
this, however, the happiness that wrapped 
her round defended Mrs, Despard. And 
how the people stared ! — people who had 
seen her going up and down with a little 
bundle of patterns on her way to her work, 
on her way to try on a dress — people in 
the shops, who had been her equals if not 
her superiors — to see them gazing out at 
her with big eyes, at her fine sealskin and 
her fine husband, that comforted her soul. 
She walked slowly, getting the full good of 
her triumph, But when she had got to the 
foot of the hill she dismissed her escort. 
“Now you may go,” she said; “you al- 
ways had plenty to do in the old days. I 
don’t want you to say / tie you to my apron- 
string. You may go now.” 

“This is a pretty way to dismiss your 
husband,” said Captain Despard; “and 
where are you going, may I ask, that you 
send me away?” 
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“Oh, I will tell you fast enough. I am 
not going anywhere you can disapprove of. 
Iam going to see the girls,” said Polly, 
“that is all” 

“The girls! My love, you must recol- 
lect,” said Captain Despard with dignity, 
“ that the girls, as you call them, are not 
fit companions for you.” 

“ You may trust me to know my place,” 
said Polly, “and to keep them in theirs. 
I should think you may trust me.” 

Fortified by this assurance, the captain 
left his lovely bride. He turned back to 
kiss his hand to her when he was half way 
up the hill, prolonging the sweet sorrow of 
the parting, and Polly blew him akiss with 
infantine grace. It was “as good as a 
play.” “Lord, what fools they are!” said 
the fishmonger on the hill, who was a 


cynic; and the young ladies in the draper’s |’ 


shop shook their heads at each other and 
said, “ Poor gentleman!” with the pro- 
foundest commiseration, 

When he had left her, Polly threw out 
her skirts and smoothed the fur of her 
lovely new coat with a caressing hand. 
She felt that she loved it. It was more 
entirely delightful than even her husband 
—a happiness without alloy. She walked 
very slowly, enjoying every step of the 
way. She gave a penny to the beggar at 
the corner in the fulness of her satisfac- 
tion. So far her happiness had evidently 
a fine moral influence on Polly; and she 
was going to pay a visit which was also 
very kind, to “the girls” in the River 
Lane. She was not one to forget old 
friends. She sailed along in her pride and 
glory through the quarter where she was 
so well known, and curved her nostrils 
at the smells, and allowed disgust to steal 
over her face when her path was crossed 
by an unlovely figure. Polly flattered her- 
self that she was a fine lady complete ; and 
there was no doubt that the imitation was 
very good in the general, so long as you 
did not enter into details. 

At the entrance of the River Lane, how- 
ever, she ceased to stand upon ceremony 
with herself. She picked up her skirts and 
went on at a more business-like rate of 
speed. Some one was coming up against 
the light, which by this time of the after- 
noon came chiefly from the west, some one 
with his shoulders m to his ears, who 
took off his hat to Polly, and pleased her 
until she perceived that it was only Law, 
“ You here!” she said, and as she looked 
at him the moral influence of the sealskin 
almost vanished. Thus she went in state 
to visit the scenes in which so much of her 
previous life had passed. But a new sen- 





timent was in Polly’s eyes. She felt that 
she had a duty to do,a duty which was 
superior to benevolence. She pushed 
open the green swing door with a delicious 
sense of the difference. The girls were 
talking fast and loud when she opened the 
door, discussing some subject or other 
with all the natural chatter of the work- 
room. ‘There was a pause when the sound 
of her heels and the rustle of her silk was 
heard—a hush ran round the table 
How well Polly knew what it meant! 
“ They will think it is a customer,” she said 
to herself, and never customer swept in 
more majestically, They were all at work 
when she entered, as if they did not know 
what it was to chatter, and Ellen rose re- 
spectfully at the first appearance of the 
lady. 

* Mother is up-stairs, ma’am, but I can 
take any orders,” she said; and then with 
a shriek cried out * Polly!” 

“ Polly !” echoed all the girls. 

Here was a visitor indeed. They got up 
and made a circle round her, examinin 
her and all she “had on.” “In a seal- 
skin!” ’Liza and Kate cried in a breath, 
with an admiration which amounted to awe. 
One of them even put forth her hand to 
stroke it in her enthusiasm. For an in- 
stant Polly allowed this fervor of admira- 
= have its way. Then she said lan- 
guidty, — 

“ Give me a chair, please, and send Mrs. 
Welting to me. I wish to speak to Mrs, 
Welting. I am sorry to interrupt your 
work, young ladies — it is Mrs, Welting I 
want to see.” 

“ But, Polly!” the girls cried all to- 
gether. They were too much startled to 
know what to say, They stood gaping in 
a circle round her. 

“1 thought you had come to see us like 
a friend — like what you used to be.” 

“ And weren’t we all just glad to see you 
again, Polly — and quite the lady!” cried 
another. They would not take their dis- 
missal at the first word. 

“Young ladies,” said Polly, “I’ve not 
come in any bad spirit. I don't deny as 
I’ve passed many a day here. My family 
(though always far above the dressmaking) 
was not well off, and I shall always be thank: 
ful to think as I did my best forthem. But 
now that I’m married, in a different posi- 
tion,” said Polly, “though always ready to 
stand your friend, when you want a friend, 
or to recommend you among the Abbe 
ladies, you can’t think as I can go on wit 
i like you were in my own sphere 
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mind opening a window? It’s rather early 
to puton my sealskin, but one never knows 
at this time of the year —and I’m ’eated 
with my walk. Send Mrs. Welting to me, 
please.” 

There was a great commotion anne 
the girls. The two passive ones st 
with open mouth, struck dumb by this 
magnificence. 

“Lor!” cried Kate, finding no other 
word that could express her emotion. 

Emma, though she was the youngest, 
was the most vehement of ail. “I know 
what she’s come for. She’s come to make 
mischief,” cried Emma, “I wouldn't 
fetch mother. I wouldn't goa step. Let 
her speak straight out what she’s got to 

_” 


“There’s reason in everything,” said 
Ellen. “ You mayn’t mean to keep us up 
like friends. Just as you like, I’m sure; 
none of us is wanting to keep it up; but 
mother takes no hand in the business, and 
that you know.as well as me.” 

“Send Mrs. Welting to me,” cried 
Polly, waving her hand majestically. She 
did not condescend to any further reply. 
She leaned back on her chair and unfas- 
ened her beloved mantle at the throat. 
Then she got out a laced handkerchief and 
fanned herself. “Me that thought it was 
so cold,” Polly remarked to herself, “ and 
it’s like summer!” She did not pay any 
further attention to the young women, who 
consulted together with great indignation 
and excitement at a little distance. 

“What can she have to say to mother? 
I wouldn’t call mother, not if she was to 
sit there for a week,” said Emma, who 
had a presentiment as to the subject of 
the visit. 

“Lord! just look at her in her seal- 
skin,” interrupted Kate, who could think 
of nothing else. 

But Ellen, who was the serious one, 
paused and hesitated. “We can’t tell 
what it may be —and if it turned out to be 
a job, or something she had got us from 
some of the Abbey ladies! She’s not bad- 
natured,” said Ellen, full of doubts. 

All this time Polly waved her handker- 
chief about, with its edge of lace, fanning 
herself. She looked at: no one — she was 
too much elevated above all the associations 
of the place to deign to take any notice, 
Had not she always been above it? With 
her disengaged hand she smoothed the 
fur of her sealskin, rubbing it knowingly 
upward. She was altogether unconscious 
of their talk and discussion. What could 
they have in common with Mrs, Despard? 
To see her, if any of her former associates 





had been cool enough to notice it, was still 
“as good as a play. 

The upshot was, that while the others 
with much ostentation of dragging their 
seats to the other end of the table, sat 
down and resumed their work with as 
much appearance of calm as possible, 
Ellen ran up-stairs in obedience to her 
own more prudent suggestions, and reap- 
peared shortly with her mother, a large, 
comely woman, who, not knowing who the 
visitor was, was a little expectant, hoping 
for a very good order —a trousseau, or 
perhaps mourning. “Or it might be the 
apartments,” Mrs. Welting said. And 
when she entered the workroom she made 
the lady a curtsy, then cried out, as her 
daughters had done, “Why, bless my 
heart, Polly! The idea of taking me in 
like this, you saucy things,” she cried, 
turning, laughing, upon the girls. But she 
did not get any response from these indig- 
nant young women, nor from Polly, who 
made no reply to her salutation, but sat 
still, delicately fanning herself. 

Mrs. Welting stood between the two 
opposed parties, wondering what was the 
matter. Since Polly was here, she could 
have come only in friendship. “I’m sure 
I’m very glad to see you,” she said, “and 
looking so well and so ‘andsome. And 
what a lovely sealskin you've got on.” 

“Mrs. Welting,” said Polly, with great 
dignity, taking no notice of hens friendly 
remarks, “1 asked for you because I’ve 
something to say that is very particular, 
You don't take much charge of the busi- 
ness, but it is you as one must turn to 
about the girls, Mrs. Welting, you mayn’t 
know, but there’s goings on here as always 
gave me a deal of annoyance. And now 
I’ve come to tell you they must be put a 
stop to. I never could endure such goings 
on, and I mean to put a stop to them 
now.” . 

“Lord bless us!” said Mrs. Welting. 
She was really alarmed. She gave a 
glance round upon her girls, all bursting 
with self-defence, and made them a sign 
to be silent. Then she turned to her 
visitor with a mixture of anxiety and defi- 
ance. “Speak up, Polly,” she said; “no- 
body shall say as I won't listen, if there's 
anything against my girls; but speak up, 
for you've gone too far to stop now.” 

“ How hot it is, to be sure,” said Mrs. 
Despard, “in this close bit of a place! I 
wish some one would open a window. I 
can’t think how I could have put up with 
itsolong. And I wonder what my ’usband 
would say if he heard me spoke to like 
that! I thought you would have the sense 
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to understand that I’ve come here for your 
good, It wasn’t to put myself on an 
equality with folks like you, working for 
nad living. 1 don’t want to be stuck up, 
ut a lady must draw the line somewhere, 
Mrs. Welting, I don’t suppose you know 
it — you ain’t often in the workroom — it 
would be a deal better if you was, There’s 
gentlemen comes here, till the place is 
known all over the town; and there is one 
young gentleman as I take a deal of in- 
terest in as makes me and his papa very 
uneasy all along of coming here ws 

“ Gentlemen ! coming here!” cried Mrs. 
Welting, looking round upon her daugh- 
ters with mingled anger and dismay. 

* 1] know what I’m talking about,” said 
Polly; “let them contradict me if they 
dare. He comes here mostly every day. 
One of the girls is that silly as to think 
he’s after her. After her! i heme as he 
has more sense; he knows what's what a 
deal too well for that. He takes his fun 
out of them — that is what he does. But 
rou may think yourself what kind of feel- 
ings his family has — the captain and me. 
That’s the one that encourages him most,” 
Mrs. Despard added, pointing out Emma 
with her finger. “She is always enticing 
the poor boy to come here.” 

“Oh, you dreadful, false, wicked story!” 
cried Emma, flushed and crying. “Oh, 
mother, it ain't nothing of the kind. It 
was she as brought him first. She didn’t 
mind who came when she was here. She 
said it was no harm, it was only a bit of 
fun. We was always against it — at least 
Ellen was,” added the culprit, bursting 
forth into sobs and tears. 

“Yes, I always was,” said Ellen, de- 
murely. It was not in human nature not 
to claim the palm of superior virtue; “ but 
it was not Emma, it was Polly that began. 
I’ve heard her argue as it was no harm. 
She was the first with the captain, and 
then when young Mr. Despard ni 

“Tam not going to sit here, and listen 
to abuse of my family,” said Polly, rising. 
“1 wouldn’t have mentioned no names, 
for I can’t abide to have one as belongs to 
me made a talk about in a place like this. 
I came to give you a warning, ma’am, not 
these hardened things. Itisn’t for nothing 
a lady in my position comes down to the 
River Lane. I’ve got my beautiful silk all 
in a muddle, and blacks upon a white 
bonnet is ruination. I did it for your 
sake, Mrs. Welting, for I’ve always bad a 
respect for you. And now I've done 
my Christian duty,” said Polly, with ve- 
hemence, shaking the dust from her blue 
silk. “ There’s them that talk about it, like 











that little Methody Ellen, but there ain’t 
many that do it. But don’t let anybody 
suppose,” she cried, growing hotter and 
hotter, “that I mean to do it any more! 
If you let him come here after this, I won’t 
show you any mercy — we'll have the law 
of you, my ’usband and I. There’s laws 
against artful girls as entice poor innocent 
young men. Don’t you go for to think,” 
cried Mrs. Despard, sweeping out while 
they all gazed after her, speechless, “ be- 
cause I’ve once done my Christian duty 
that I’m going to do it any more!” 

We will not attempt to describe the 
commotion that followed — the reproaches, 
the tears, the fury of the girls betrayed, of 
which none was more hot than that of 
Ellen, who had to stand and hear herself 
called a Methody, she who was conscious 
of being an Aaalioas and a Catholic with- 
out blemish, and capable of anything in 
the world before Dissent. 

Polly sailed up the bill, triumphant in 
that consciousness of having done her 
duty as a Christian, bat equally deter- 
mined not to do it any more; and what 
with the consciousness of this noble per- 
formance, and what with the sealskin, 
found it in her power to be almost agreea 
ble to her stepdaughter, when the captain, 
who, after all, was Lottie’s father, and did 
not like the idea that his girl should be 
banished from his house, had met her and 
brought her in. 

“She has not had the careful bringing 
up that you have had, my child,” the cap- 
tain said. “She hasn't had your advan- 
tages. You must have a little patience 
with her, for my sake.” Captain Despard 
had always been irresistible when he asked 
tenderly, with his head on one side, and an 
insinuating roll in his voice, that anything 
should be done for his sake. 

Lottie, who was happy in the sense of 
her lover’s readiness to sacrifice everything 
for her sake (as she thought), and to whom 
the whole world seemed fairer in conse- 
—— yielded without any straggle, while 

*olly, on her part, put on her most gracious 
looks. 

“If you take every word I say for seri- 
ous,” said Polly, “1 don’t know whatever I 
shall do, I never was used to have my 
words took up hasty like that. I say a 
deal of naughtiness that I don’t mean — 
don’t I, Harry? You and me would never 
have come together, should we, if you'd 
always gone and taken me at my word?” 
And so the reconciliation was effected, and 
things went on as before. There was no 
similar occurrence in respect to Law, 
whose looks at Polly were murderous ; but 
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then Law had no delicacy of sentiment, 
and whatever had a would have 
come into his meals all the same. 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 
FAMILY DUTY: BY A FINER ARTIST. 


RoLiLo did not come away from the 
strange excitement of that interview on the 
slopes with the same feelings which filled 
the mind of Lottie. The first intense sen- 
sation of shame with which he had realized 
the villany of the proposal which Lottie 
did not Rind vm MS et changed into a 
different sentiment. He had felt its guilt, 
its treacherous cruelty, under the guise of 
devotion, far more bitterly and intensely 
than if she had understood and denounced 
him ; and the relief of his escape from an in- 
dignation and horror which must have been 
as overwhelming as the confidence, had 
made him feel how great a danger he had 
run, and how terrible to him as well as to 
her would have been the discovery of his 
base intention. How could he ever think 
that Lottie, proud, and pure, and fearless 
of evil as she was, could have fallen into 
such asnare! He felt himself a fool as 
well as a villain; rceiving, too, by the 
light of fact, what he would not have un- 
derstood in theory, that the very uncom- 
prehension of innocence makes guilt con- 
temptible as well as terrible. If she 
could have understood him, he would 
scarcely have felt so mean, so miserable, 
so poor a creature as he did now; not 
even a gay and fine betrayer, but a pitiful 
cheat and would-be criminal, false to 
everything that nature trusts in, Rollo 
had not been irreproachable hitherto, but 
such sins as he had indulged in had been 
done among those who were sinners like 
himself, among people who had a cynical 
comprehension of the worth of promises 
and the value of vows. He had never’tried 
that ré/e of the seducer before, and the 
fact that his own shame and horror were 
real, made them all the more hard to bear. 
Shame, however, of this bitter kind is not 
an improving influence. Soon it began to 
turn to anger equally bitter, He tried to 
think that Lottie was partly to blame, that 
she had “led him on,” that he never 
would have gone so far but for “ encour- 
agement” from her, Even it flashed 


across his mind that she was not so uncon- 


scious as she appeared, but had _pre- 
tended ignorance in order to rivet her 
chains upon him, and force him to the 
more honorable way which was so much 
more for her interest. He tried to force 
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this idea into his own mind, which was 
not sufficiently depraved to receive it; but 
et it was not long before he was angry, 
irritated against the girl who would not 
understand him, and sore with the humilia- 
tion she had inflicted unawares. 

Other influences, too, came in to break 
the purer spell of honorable love under 
which Rollo, to his own surprise, had so 
entirely fallen. With the return of Au- 
gusta and her husband the world seemed 
to have come back and seized him, Even 
the society of Augusta, of itself, had an 
immediate influence, breaking up, the 
magic of the seclusion in which he had 
been content to live. Lady Caroline was 
not a woman who could be called un- 
worldly, but she was passive, and did not 
take any initiative even in the way of gos- 
sip, She liked to hear it; there came a 
little gleam of interest to her eyes when 
the stories of the great world were brought 
to her, when she was told who was goin 
to marry who, and by what schemes a 
artifices the marriage had been brought 
about; and who had most frequently and 
boldly broken the marriage vow, and by 
whom it had been most politely eluded ; 
and how everybody lived and cheated. and 
nothing was as it seemed; and all that is 
done for money, and that is done for 
pleasure, in that busy, small, narrow- 
minded village society-—-which is the 
world. But though she loved to hear, she 
could not begin, for unless people told her 
what was going on, how, she sometimes 
asked piteously, was she to know? As 
for the dean, he was not in the habit of it 
any more than his wife, though when he 
went to town he would bring down invaria- 
bly a piece of news from his club —of 
somebody’s appointment, or somebody’s 
good luck, or somebody's wedding. “ Now, 
why can’t you go and do likewise?” he 
would say to Rollo, But all this was mild 
and secondary in comparison with Au- 
gusta, who brought the very air of what 
Mr, Jenkins calls the upper ten into the 
Deanery, perfuming all the rooms and all 
the meals with stories of fortunes won and 
lost, of squabbles, ministerial and domes- 
tic, of marriages and dinners alike “ar- 
ranged,” and all the wonderful dessous des 
cartes and behind the scenes with which so 
many people are acquainted in fashionable 
life. Whoso well as Augusta knew that 
when the Duke of Mannering gave up his 
governorship, it was not from any political 
reason, but because the life he led was 
such that the place was far too hot to 
hold him, and Government was only too 
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glad to send out Algy Fairfax, though he 
was only a younger son, and had no partic- 
ular interest, simply to smooth things 
down? And what a lucky thing it was for 
Algy to be there just at the right moment, 
when there was nobody else handy, and 
just when Lord Arthur was there, who had 
ot him to explain matters to his elder 
rother, and knew what he could do? It 
was what old Lady Fairfax had been 
scheming for all his life, just as she had 
been scheming to catch young Snellgrove 
for Mina. Of course she had succeeded. 
Mina was almost distracted, every bod 
knew. It was she who had that affair wit 
Lord Colbrookdale, and now everybody 
said she was wildly in love with Reginald 
Fane, her cousin; but she might just as 
well be in love with St. Paul’s, for he had 
not a penny; and she was to be married 
directly. Did you hear about her settle- 
ments? They were simply ridiculous. 
But that old woman was wonderful, There 
was nothing she did not think of, and 
everything she wanted she got. And then 
there was that story about poor young 
Jonquil of the war department, who mar- 
ried somebody quite out of the question, a 
poor clergyman’s daughter, or something 
of that sort, without a penny (though he 
might have had the rich Miss Windsor 
Brown for the asking, people said), and of 
the dreadful end he had come to, living 
down in some horrid weedy little cottage 
about Kew, and wheeling out two babies 
in a perambulator. All these tales, and a 
thousand more, Augusta told, filling the 
Deanery with a shameful train of people, 
all doing something no | did not want to 
do, or forcing others to do it, or following 
their pleasure through every law, human 
and divine. Lady Caroline sat in her 
easy-chair (she was not allowed to put up 
her feet, except in the evening, after din- 
ner, when Augusta was at home), and lis- 
tened with half-closed eyes, but unfailing 
attention. “1 knew his father very well,” 
she would say now and then, or “ His 
mother was a great friend of mine.” As 
for Rollo, he knew all the people of whom 
these stories were told. He had seen the 
things beginning of which his cousin knew 
all the conclusions, and what went on be- 
hind the scenes ; and thus he was carried 
back after the idyll of the last six weeks to 
his own proper world. He began to feel 
that there was no world but that, that 
nothing else could make up for the want 
of it; and a shudder ran over him when 
he thought of Jonquil’s fate. Augusta, for 
her part, did not conceal her surprise to 
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find him at the Deanery, “ What is Rollo 
doing here?” she said to her mother, 

“]T am sure, my dear, 1 do not know. 
He seems to like it, and we are very glad 
to have him,” Lady Caroline replied. But 
that did not satisfy Mrs. Daventry’s curi- 
osity. What could a young man of fash- 
ion, a man of the world, do here ? 

“I wonder what he is after,” she said; 
“I wonder what his object can be. It 
can’t be only your society and papa's. I 
should just like to know what he is up to. 
He is not a fool, to have gone and got en- 
tangled somehow. I wonder what he can 
mean by it!” Augusta cried; but her 
mother could give her no idea. Lady 
Caroline thought it was natural enough. 

“T don’t see that it is so strange,” she 
said. “Autumn is a terrible time. To 
sleep in a strange bed night after night, 
and never settle down anywhere, Rollo 
likes to be comfortable ; and then there is 
this Miss Despard, You have heard about 
Miss Despard?” 

“ What about Miss Despard ?” Augusta 
said, pricking up her ears. 

“She is to be the prima donna,” said 
Lady Caroline. “ He thinks she will make 
his fortune. He has always got some wild 
scheme in his head. He used to annoy 
me very much to have her here ——” 

“And did you have her here?” cried 
Augusta, roused into sudden excitement. 
“Oh, why didn’t I know of it! I thought 
there must be some reason, Lottie Des- 

ard! And were you obliged to have her 
ere, mamma? What a bore it must have 
been for you!” 

“I did not like it, my dear,” her lady- 
ship said. But after a while she added, 
conscience compelling her, “She sang 
very nicely, Augusta; she has a pretty 
voice.” 

“ She has plenty of voice, but she cannot 
sing a note,” said Augusta, with vehemence, 
who was herself, without any voice to speak 
of, a very well-trained musician, She would 
not say any more to frighten Lady Caro- 
line, but she took her measures without 
delay. And the result of Augusta’s inquir- 
ies was that Rollo found his feet entangled 
in a web of engagements which separated 
him from Lottie. But though he was sore 
and angry, he had not given up Lottie, nor 
had he any intention so to do. When, 
however, the day came for Lottie’s next 
lesson, Mrs, Daventry herself did the 
signor the honor of calling upon him just 
before his pupil appeared. “You know 
the interest I always took in Lottie. 
Please let me stay. We have so many 
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musical friends in town that I am sure I 
can be of use to her,”.Mrs. Daventry said ; 
and the consequence was that when Lottie 
and ber companion entered the signor’s sit- 
ting room, the great chair between the fire 
and the window in which Mrs, O’Shaugh- 
nessy usually placed herself was found to 
already occupied by the much greater lady, 
whose sudden appearance in this cordial 
little company put everybody out. Au- 
usta sat leaning back in the big chair, 
olding a screen between her cheek and 
the fire, her fine Paris bonnet, her furs, 
and her velvet making a great appearance 
against the dark wall, and her smiles and 
courtesy confounding every individual of 
the familiar party. She was more refined, 
far less objectionable than Polly, and did 
her spiriting in a very different way; but 
there could be little doubt that the fine 
artist was also the most effectual. She 
put the entire = out, from the least to 
the greatest, though the sweetest of smiles 
was on her face. Even the signor was not 
himself with this gracious personage super- 
intending his exertions. He was a good 
English Tory, of the most orthodox senti- 
ments; but he was at the same time an 
impatient Italian, of despotic tastes, and 
did not easily tolerate the position of sec- 
ond in his own house. Rollo, who had 
determined to be present, whatever hap- 
pened, but who, by a refinement of cruelty, 
did not know his cousin was coming, came 
in with all the ease of habit, and had al- 
ready betrayed the fact of his constant 
attendance at these strange lessons, when 
Augusta called to him, covering him with 
confusion. “We shall be quite a family 
party,” she said. “Iam so glad you take 
an interest in poor Lottie /00.” Rollo 
could not but ask himself what was the 
meaning of this sudden friendliness and 
interest ; but he was obliged to place him- 
self by her side when she called him. And 
when Lottie came in, at whom he did not 
dare to look, his position became very un- 
comfortable. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, find- 
ing her seat occupied, and herself com- 
pelled to take a lower place, sat down ona 
chair near the door, with wrath which 
made her countenance flame. She had 
stood up in the room a minute before she 
seated herself, looking round for a more 
comfortable place, and had greeted Mr. 
Ridsdale joyously as an old friend. But 
even Rollo, usually so polite, who never 
saw her without doing his very best to 
make himself agreeable, even he never 
attempted to introduce her to his cousin, 
and the good woman sat down accordingly, 





against the wall, silent and fuming, while 
Augusta took the chief place. The 
stranger in the midst of them turned the 
whole party upside down, Even Pur- 
cell was so occupied by the conversation 
that was kept up in whispers by Augusta, 
in her corner, even during the singing, that 
he missed to turn the leaves at the proper 
moment. Augusta knew very well what 
she was doing. She had a respect for the 
signor, but she had higher purposes in 
hand. She kept Rollo by her side, and 
kept up a conversation with him through 
all, which was like her usual conversation, 
deeply pervaded by the essence of society 
and “the upper ten.” She kept it up in 
a whisper when Lottie began to sing. 
* Don’t you think she is handsome? She 
is a little like Lady Augustus Donjon 
about the eyes —don’t you think so? Oh, 
I never told you that good story about the 
nae Donjons,” said Mrs. Daventry; 
and she told her story, all through the 
song, half audible. 

“Wasn't it good?” Augusta said; and 
then, “ That is such a pretty song; and 
Lottie, you are so improved, I should 
never have known it to be the same voice. 
Yes, wasn’t it good, Rollo? Augustus 
Donjon is always the first to laugh himself, 
and even the children have got itin the 
nursery. She is such a jolly woman, she 
never minds. What are we going to have 
next? Oh, that will be very nice,” said 
Augusta. 

Was it wonderful that Purcell should 
lose the place? The young fellow did all 
he could to stop the fine lady with farious 
glances; and the signor, though his back 
was turned to her, felt the whisper and the 
indignity run through every nerve of him. 


Even in his back you could see, Purcell. 


thought, how horribly annoyed he was. 
His sensitive shoulders winced and shud- 
dered, his elbows jerked. He could not 
attend to his accompaniment, he could 
not attend to his pupil. In the very midst 
of a song he said aloud, distracted by the 
s’s of a whisper which was louder than 
usual, “ This must never happen again.” 
As for Lottie, she did not know what she 
was doing. She sang —because it was 
the hour for her lesson, because she found 
herself standing there by the side of the 
signor’s piano — but not for any other rea- 
son. She had neither inspiration, nor had 
she that nascent sense that art might per- 
haps console for other losses which she 
had once felt when Rollo was away. She 
was distracted by the whispering behind 
her, from-which she could not withdraw 
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her attention. Why did he listen? Why 
did he allow Augusta to draw him into 
unfaithfulness to her? And yet, how 
could he help it! Was it not all Augus- 
ta’s fault? Dut with whomsoever the fault 
lay, Lottie was the victim. Her voice 
could not be got out, And the reader 
knows that Augusta was right —that this 
poor girl, though she had the voice of an 
angel, did not as yet know how to sing, and 
had no science to neutralize the impres- 
sions made upon her which took away all 
her heart and her voice, She went on 
making a brave fight; but when once the 
signor faltered in his accompaniment, and 
said loud out, “ This must never happen 
again,” and when Purcell forgot to turn 
the page, what is it to be supposed Lottie 
could do, who was not the tenth part of a 
musician such as they were? She fal- 
tered, she went wrong. Tune she could 
not help keeping, it was in her nature: 
even her wrong notes were never out of 
harmony; but in time she went wildly 
floundering, not even kept right by the 
signor. Even that did not matter very 
much, seeing that none of these people, 
who generally were so critical, so censori- 
ous, so ready to be hard upon her out of 
pure anxiety for her, were in a state of 
mind to perceive the mistakes she was 
making. And it was only vaguely that Lot- 
tie herself was aware of them. Her whole 
attention was attracted in spite of her- 
self by the whispering in the corner, 

* Oh, thank you so much,” Augusta 
broke forth, when she came to an end, 
“What a charming bit that is! It is 
Schubert, of course, but I don’t know it. 
The time was a little odd, but the melody 
was beautiful.” 

“You know my weakness,” said the sig- 
nor stiffly, turning round, “I cannot an- 
swer for myself when people are talking. 
I am capable of doing anything that is 
wrong.” 

“Oh, I remember,” cried Mrs, Daven- 
try; “you used to be very stern with all 
our little societies. Not a word were we 
allowed to say. We all thought it hard, 
but of course it was better for us in the 
long run. And are you as tyrannical as 
ever, signor?” 

“Not so tyrannical since ladies come 
here, and carry on their charming conver- 
sation all the same. I only wish I could 
have profited by it. It seemed amusing 
and instructive. If I were not unhappily 
one of those poor creatures who can only 
do one thing at a time ——” 

“Oh, signor, how very severe you are!” 





said Augusta. “I was only telling my 
cousin some old stories which | am sure 
ou must have heard weeks ago. You 
now the Donjons? No! Oh, I thought 
everybody knew the Augustus Donjons, 
They go everywhere; they have friends in 
music and friends in art, and you meet 
all sorts of people at their house, Lottie, 
when you are a great singer, | hope you 
will remember me, and send me cards now 
and then for one of your concerts. There 
are so many things going on now, and all 
so expensive, that people in our circum. 
stances really can’t ho everything. Spen- 
cer has stalls where we go when there is 
anything particular, but I assure you, now- 
adays, One can no more afford @ dex at 
the opera You know, signor; but I 
daresay your friends always find you places 
somewhere,” 

“ That is true, If everything else fails, 
a friend of mine who plays second violin 
will lend me his instrument,” said the sig- 
nor, “or a box-keeper now and then will 
be glad of an evening's holiday. They are 
blasés, these people. pay do not care if 
Patti sings, They will rather have a holi- 
day and go to a music-hall,” 

Augusta looked at her cousin, puzzled. 
She did not see the irony. After all, she 
thought, there was not, perhaps, so very 
much difference between a musician and 
those pore gentlemanlike people who 
showed you to your box or your stall, She 
had often thought how nice they looked, 
The signor saw her bewilderment, and 
added, with a smile, “ You have never 
recognized me in my borrowed part?” 

“ Oh, signor!—certainly not. I never 
meant to say anything that would suggest 
—to imply anything that might — in- 
deed, I hope you will not think I have been 
indiscreet,” cried Augusta, “ But, Rollo, 
we must go, we must certainly go. I told 
mamma you would come with me to see 
the old Skeffingtons. Spencer is away, 
and I must return their call, Signor, I do 
hope you will forgive me. I meant noth- 
ing that was disagreeable. I am sure we 
are all put to worse straits than that, in or- 
der to get a little amusement without ruin- 
ing ourselves, Oh, Rollo, Jlease come 
away.” 

Rollo had snatched an instant as Lottie 
gathered her music together. “It is not 
my fault,” he said. “She never lets me 
alone. I did not know she was coming 
here to-day. Do not put on that strange 
leok.” 

“ Have I a strange look?” Lottie said. 
What ups and downs were hers!— the 
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other day so triumphant, and now again so 
cast down and discouraged. The tears 
were standing in her eyes, but she looked 
at him bravely. “ It does not maiter,” she 
said; “ perhaps she does not mean it. It 
takes away my heart, and then I have not 
any voice.” 

“Oh, my love!" he whispered under his 
breath. “And I must put up with it all. 
At the elm-tree, dear, to-night.” 

“Oh, no, no,” she said. 

“Whyno,no? Itis not my fault. Dear, 
for pity-———” 

“What are you saying to Miss Despard, 
Rollo? I am jealous of you, Lottie, m 
cousin never comes to my lessons. And, 
indeed, | wonder the signor allows it, It 
is very delightful for us, but how you can 
work, really work with suchatrain!” Au- 
gists turned round and looked severely at 

irs. O'Shaughnessy. “If I were the sig- 
nor I should not admit one creature except 
your maid.” 

But this was an indignity which mortal 
could not endure. The kind Irishwoman 
rose to her feet as quickly as the low chair 
would permit. “And, sure, I agree with 
the lady,” she said. “Lottie, me love, | 
can bear a deal for you, and I’ve stood your 
friend through thick and thin, as all here 
knows, But come again to the signor’s, I 
won't, not if you were to go down on your 
knees — unless he gives his word of honor 
that them that hasn’t a scrap of manners, 
them that don't know how to behave them- 
selves, that whispers when you're singing, 
and interrupts when you're speaking, will 
never be here again to insult you — at least 
not when Mistress O'Shaughnessy’s here.” 

Leaving this fine outburst of indigna- 
tion to vibrate through the room, Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy turned upon her heel, and 

rasping Lottie by the arm, took the pas 
rom Augusta, and marched out with blaz- 
ing eyes and countenance flushed with War. 
“Ye can bring the music,” she said to old 
Pick, who had been listening, and whose 
disappointment at Lottie’s breakdown was 
great, “and there'll be a shilling for you. 
‘d scorn to be beholden to one of them.” 
Rollo mate an anxious attempt, but in vain, 
to catch Lottie’s eyes as she was swept 
past him. But Lottie would not return his 
glance. Augusta had done a great deal 
more execution with ber subtle tactics than 
Polly with hers— which, perhaps, were 
not more brutal because they were so much 
less refined. 

“What an odious woman!” Augusta 
cried; “walking out of the room before 
me. But, Rollo, she was quite right, 
though she was so impudent. You ought 
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not to go there. Mamma says you want 
Lottie Despard for your new opera. She 
would never do. She has a voice, but she 
doesn’t know how to sing. A good audi- 
ence would never put up with her.” 

“ That is all a mistake,” said Rollo; “it 
may be bry" Baty to know how to sing, but 
it is much better to have a voice.” 

“TI could not have supposed you were so 
old-fashioned ; never say that in public if 
you want any one to have any opinion of 
you. But even if you are so sure of her 
you should keep away, you should not in- 
terfere with her training. The fact is,” 
said Augusta very seriously, “ I am dread- 
fully afraid you have got into some entan- 
glement even now,” 

“You are very kind,” said Rollo, smil- 
ing, “to take such care of me.” 

“IT wish I could take a great deal more 
care, I am almost sure you have got into 
some entanglement, though of course you 
will say no. But, Rollo, you know, you 
might as well hang yourself at once. You 
could never hold up your head again. I 
don’t know what on earth would become 
of you. Uncle Courtland would wash his 
hands of you, and what could any of your 
friends do? It would be moral suicide,” 
said Augusta, with solemnity. “I told you 
about young Jonquil, and the state he was 
in. Rollo! that’s the most miserable thing 
that can happen to a man; other things 
may go wrong, and mend again; your 
people may interpose, or a hundred things 
may happen; but this sort of thing is with- 
out hope. Oh, Rollo, take it to heart! 
There are many things a man may do that 
don’t tell half so much against him. You 
would be poor, and everybody would give 
you up. For goodness’ sake, Rollo, think 
of what I say,’ 

He gave re an answer which was not 
civil, and, as he went along by her side to 
old Canon Skeffington’s, there suddenly 
gleamed across his mind a recollection of 
the elm-tree on the slopes, and all the 
sweetness of the stolen hours which had 
passed there. And Lottie had said “ No,” 

hy should she have said “No”? It 
seemed to him that he cared for nothing 
else so much as to know why for this first 
time she had refused to meet him. Had 
she begun to understand his proposition ? 
had she found out what it was he meant? 
Was she afraid of him, or indignant, or 
—— But she had not looked indignant. 
Of all things in the world, there was noth- 
ing he wanted so much as to know what 
Lottie meant by that refusal. Yet, not- 
withstanding, he did take to heart what 
Augusta said. 
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V. 


Ir is a mortifying discovery which now- 
adays overtakes the Indian officer who 
returns to his native land after a ten years’ 
absence, laden with costly and beautiful 
samples of Oriental workmanship, gold, 
ivory, and sandalwood, shawls, tapestries, 
and brocade, when in his first watks through 
the streets of London he finds exposed in 
every great thoroughfare, in endless vari- 
ety, the very counterparts of the treasures 
with which he has thought to surprise and 
gratify his friends; for sale too at a price 

robably below what be has himself paid 
in the land of their production. From this 
mortification the officer who has been sta- 
tioned in Burmah is still almost entirely 
free, for it is only necessity, as a rule, 
which brings Europeans to the obscure 
province separated by a five days’ sea 
voyage from the most eastern Indian port, 
and out of the direct line from India to 
China; while it is only within very recent 
years that the country has been brought 
into direct steam communication with En- 
gland. 

Bowls and vases of silver or gold of 
Burmese workmanship have begun to find 
their way into the windows of English 
silversmiths, but the traveller who turns 
aside to visit Burmah may still bring home 
a cargo of strange and beautiful things of 
native manufacture, of which he will find 
no duplicates even in the curiosity-shops. 


and human figures to illustrate the whole, 
a museum might almost be furnished with 
the special products of Burmese work- 
manship. 

It would be an error indeed to suppose 
that the stranger has only to land in the 
country to surround himself at once with 
the best samples of native work, Any one 
who has visited India knows how difficult 
it is in an Eastern country to obtain the 
finest workmanship of whatever kind. Let 
alone the wearisome bargaining which is 
inevitable before the smallest purchase is 
effected, the most valuable specimens are 
often not to be had at all except through 

ersonal interest; fixed prices are abso- 
utely unknown, and it is often necessary 
to give an order months before you hope 
to see the result, and then to be prepared 
to pay for it a truly fancy price. How far 
the same difficulties follow the traveller 
from India to Burmah will be seen in the 
course of the following sketch of some of 
the most prominent manufactures of the 
latter province. 

Of all Burmese manufactures that of 
lacquer ware is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic of the country, and of the most 
universal application. The shallow cir- 
cular rice-dish from which the Burmese 
family meal is taken in common, is invari- 
ably of polished lacquer; and there is no 
household in the land, from highest to 
lowest, no boat on the rivers, no monastery 
in the remotest jungie, but is provided 
with its drinking-cups, betel-boxes, clothes- 
boxes, and dishes of the same material in 


Not to speak of the rubies of upper | varying qualities of texture and design. 


Burmah, of which the king of Ava care- 
fully guards the monopoly nor of illu- 
minated books, palmleaf MSS., images 
and other garniture of the Budhist monas- 
tery, a variety of handicrafts indigenous to 
the province will supply him with a mul- 
tiplicity of ornamental and other work in 





many materials — embossed drinking-cups 
of pure silver and gold, others of silver 
finely enamelled, necklaces, bracelets, and 
earrings of characteristic design, swords 
and knives of shapes peculiar to the coun- 
try, with sheaths of silver or of wood 
lashed with bands of knotted cane, lacquer 
boxes and vessels of a hundred forms, 
caskets of polished tin the product of local 
mines, samples of wood carving and ivor 
carving, of weaving and embroidery in silk 
and cotton; and if to these are added 
specimens of costume and of household 
and other ware, handkerchiefs, petticoats, 
and curtains, ornaments of amber and 
glass, bells and gongs, umbrellas, lanterns, 


| 





and fans, with models of buildings, boats, 


nd an excellent material it is for do- 
mestic use: with the same polished surface 
as china, it is as easily kept clean, while it 
has the advantage of being both lighter 
and much less fragile; impervious to air 
or damp, it serves admirably to keep pro- 
visions from insects and clothes from mil- 
dew, and for all such purposes lacquer 
boxes are in universal use. The stranger 
who lands at Rangoon and would see a 
display of this manufacture should ask his 
way to Edwards Street — no great distance 
from the landing-place. There, down the 
length of a quiet thoroughfare, in shop 
after shop open to the street, he may con- 
template an array of lacquer boxes, dishes, 
trays, cups, and other vessels of every size 
and shape, in rows and masses of red, 
green, gold, yellow, and black, many of 
the shapes being unique. Common, how- 
ever, as the manufacture is, the English 
stranger who walks into any of the numer- 
ous lacquer-shops will not find it the simple 
matter he would suppose to provide him- 
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-self with the finest samples, Such are the 
strange notions of business, or at least of 
dealing with Europeans, prevailing among 
Burmese shopkeepers, that often the most 
liberal offers of payment will not induce 
them to bring out their best wares, while 
for those they do show they will ask the 
most exorbitant price, choosing rather not 
to sell at all. than to abate the demand a 
jot. The best plan, therefore, of the for- 
eigner is, by the help of his English friends 
resident in the place, to enlist the services 
of some native of better social position, 
who will have no difficulty in drawing forth 
the desired wares, and mt may be trusted 
to estimate them at their proper value, if 
not to effect the purchase, 

Some of the best lacquer ware is to be 
seen in the Budhist monasteries, where it 
is in use for every purpose. Certain con- 
ventional shapes are assigned specially 
for the use of the religious, and the piety 
of their patrons naturally furnishes the 
monastery with the richest specimens of 
the manufacture. By the side of the 
recluse are usually one or two tapering 
lacquer boxes called o¢es, polished in dull 
red, or thickly gilt and inlaid with patches 
of looking-glass, and his inseparable com- 

anion the betel-box is always of fine 
acquer. The latter is of the shape most 
generally used for every purpose, which 
may be here described, The foundation 
of the box is a circular tube, within which 
are two or more shallow trays fitting into 
each other, and over all, forming the lid, 
is an outer tube of thinner texture, nearly 
the same depth as the box and sliding over 
it so as to reach within half an inch of the 
bottom, The polished surface of the out- 
side is painted in fantastic designs, most 
often a confused pattern of indistinguish- 
able flourishes, sometimes interwoven with 





grotesque faces or figures. The only 

colors used are dull red, black, yellow, and 

green, in one or other combination, and 

some of the commonest cups are polished | 
with bright gilding, 

The process of manufacturing lacquer 
is slow and elaborate: the foundation of | 
each box is of very fine bamboo cane-work, 
and the value of the work depends mainly 
on the fineness and flexibility of the tex- 
ture. Over this bamboo shell are laid, at 
intervals of several days, layers of compo- 
sition of various oils, charcoal, and other | 
materials, which are set to dry in an un 
derground vault kept at a very high tem- 
perature — each coat when dry undergoing 
a process of painting, polishing, and en-| 
graving, and the work being finally finished | 
on a lathe. 
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Here it may naturally be asked how the 
out-turn of this process compares with the 
beautifully finished trays and boxes of 
Japanese ware which are now hardly less 
common in England than our own home 
manufactures; and it must be at once 
confessed that Burmese lacquer cannot 
for a moment compare with that of 
sm either in finish, polish, or design. 

evertheless the Japanese article is little 
thought of by the Burmese in comparison 
with their own more flexible manufac- 
ture. Some enterprising person not long 
ago sent Burmese mag ‘se boxes to Japan 
and had the peculiar Burmese shape imi- 
tated in Japanese ware: the result was a 
very beautiful specimen of lacquer work, 
to the English eye far surpassing the orig- 
inal pattern on which it was modelled. 
Yet, although an appeal to Burmese taste 
was made in the form of a peacock with 
spreading tail (the emblem of royalty) em- 
bossed on the lid, nothing could persuade 
a Burmese lacquer-dealer that it was com- 
parable either for make or design to the 
products of his own ey. 

Next to lacquer ware the best known 
and most widely appreciated of Burmese 
manufactures is that of vessels and orna- 
ments of silver and gold. Samples and 
imitations of this rough bat rich workman- 
ship are now seen not uncommonly in En- 
gland; but the most characteristic exam- 
one are hardly met with, except in the 
vands of those who have either had friends 
in the country or made their own home 
there. And for this there is sufficient rea- 
son; for if there are difficulties in the way 
of obtaining the best lacquer work, with the 
magazines of which whole streets are 
lined, it is a thousand times more difficult 
to satisfy a desire for the finest work of 
the silversmith or goldsmith. In the first 
place, although a recognized and long-es- 
tablished craft, the real masters of it are 
few, and their services are naturally so, 
much in request that they have always 
more work on hand than they can accom- 
plish within a given time. Thus, when 
the Prince of Wales visited India in 1875, 
commissions from India for Burmese sil- 
ver work occupied the time of every silver- 
smith in the country, and it was difficult 
for those on the spot to get any order ex- 
ecuted. And when, besides the paucity 
of workmen, you have to reckon with the 
total disregard of all considerations of time, 
the indolence and indifference, even to his 
own interests, which characterize the or- 
dinary Burman, it may be understood how 
it is that, having given an order to a silver- 
smith, you remain in absolute uncertainty 
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of the time which it will occupy, and some-| But though the shape just described is 
times even of the cost of the work. For | by far the commonest, the best silversmiths 
silver ware, however, there is a recognized | have also considerable originality in de- 
scale of charges; and if a workman of | sign, or least in the adaptation of conven- 
known skill is employed, if the work is/ tional designs, which they will draw on 
one which lends itself readily to the} paper in good proportion and with fine 
usual native designs, and if unlimited pa-| accuracy. 
tience is exercised, it is not too mach to| In giving an order for silver work it is 
say that the Burmese silversmith will turn | always woe | to make an advance pay- 
out work worthy to rank, if not for fine-| ment of half the cost, and the size and 
ness of execution, at least for boldness | weight of the work depend exactly on the 
of design and richness of effect, with that | number of rupees advanced, inasmuch as 
of any country in the world, while it has | these are melted down and form the ma- 
superadded an indefinable character which | terial of which it is manufactured. Pay- 
is entirely its own. ment for the workmanship is made when 
The most common examples of the ware | the work is finished and at a rate agreed 
are drinking-bowls of a uniform pattern, | upon when the order is given, the rate for 
but varying in size, design, and workman. | the best work being usually one rupee for 
ship. Not only in the monastery or among | every rupee’s weight employed in the 
the camp equipage of a party of pilgrims,| work; thus thirty rupees would be ad- 
but even in the Burmese cottage, nothing | vanced, melted down and manufactured 
is commoner than to meet with euboobed into a cup, and thirty more paid for the 
drinking-cups of solid silver; and not less | work on its completion. Occasionally a 
common is the little silver paste-box, the | Burmese workman shows an inclination to 
companion of every betel-box, containing | forsake the old native designs and to follow 
the reddish paste which is smeared on the | European models, but the indigenous types 
leaf eaten with the betel-nut. Among the} are so marked and so invariably popular 
subjects of ornamental silver work are also; with Europeans that there is less danger 
handles and sheaths of swords and knives, | of such a perversion than in the case of 
images of Budha, and handles of tattooing- | some of the Indian manufactures. At the 
instruments; while of personal ornaments | same time the Burmese silversmith will 
the prettiest are the necklace of silver | make a most creditable copy from any pat- 
called a dolizan, and the bracelet made of | tern of English workmanship which may 
a broad flexible band of woven silver wire. | be given him for imitation. 
The dolizan consists of drooping festoons| The design and execution of gold ves- 
of fine filagree work, turned into shapes of | sels and ornaments are precisely similar to 
tiny birds, stars, and pendants, attached | those in silver, and a pair of gold earrin 
to a closely linked neck-band, and, whether} on the model of pagoda bells, or a gold 
of gold or silver, is as becoming to the | do/izan necklace, is a present as rare and 
English as to the Burmese girl. beautiful as can be brought home from the 
it may be supposed that silver cups of | East. The gold, which is generally sup- 
Burmese workmanship and design make | plied by the goldsmith, is very highly col- 
very showy vases for public presentation, | ored — almost to redness, and the effect 
and at the Rangoon races the chief prize | on an embossed cup, covered perhaps with 
of the meeting is commonly a handsome | a raised lid surmounted by a bird with out- 
Burmese silver cup presented by the chief | stretched wings, is as rich as it is uncom- 
commissioner as head of the local govern- | mon. 
ment. A very pretty display of gold jewellery 
The ordinary drinking-bowls vary little | of this kind is often called forth by the 
in character, being uniformly circular, | visit of an official to any of the indige- 
without handle of any kind, bulging slightly | nous mixed schools, and a prettier sight can 
at the centre, and resembling in shapeand | hardly be imagined than a row of little 
proportions an ordinary sugar-basin, The | Burmese girls dressed in many-colored 
outside surface is almost always marked | silks and decked with pendant necklaces 
with broad horizontal bands, round each of | of deep red gold, with earrings of the 
which are embossed medallions represent-| same, and sprays for the hair sparkling 
ing grotesque figures of men, women, | with jewels. 
deloos, or animals real or fictitious — such, Enamelling on silver is a branch of this 
for instance, as the signs of the zodiag | manufacture to which are due the most 
These, with a row of leaves or flowers be- | finished samples of silver ware which the 
tween, are hammered or punched so as to| province produces. The work is costly, 
stand out handsomely in relief. | however, and the workers so few that 
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although the manufacture is more beauti- 
ful and really artistic than the ordinary 
silver ware, the craft is almost an extinct 
one, and it is only in one or two places 
that specimens of the enamel are to be 
had. 

At Shwegyeen on the Sittang there is a 
workman who if ample time is given will 
turn out enamel work which may compare 
favorably with the finest of Indian work- 
manship, and this is saying a good deal. 
The enamel is invariably black, and its 
appearance, converting the face of an 
embossed silver cup into a_ perfectly 
smooth and highly polished surface of 
black and silver, is not unlike that of some 
Italian and Russian work; but an alto- 
gether unique effect is given by the de- 
signs, which are very elaborately finished, 
and consist of the grotesque and fanciful 
figures which exist only in the imagination 
of the Burmese artist. 

In a Budhist country the manufacture 
of images of brass, marble, silver, and 
wood is very widely extended, and though 
the art displayed in the production of fig- 
ures of a uniform conventional type is 
not of a very high character, much skill 
is shown in the sculpture and manufacture 
of the several kinds. In some monaster- 
ies may be seen, seated in a dimly lighted 
chamber, under a canopy of carved wood, 
a brazen image of Budha, from six to eight 
feet in height, and there are few which do 
not contain a collection of minor images 
in marble or silver, The most popular, 
and perhaps the most effective, images are 
in the pure white marble of upper Burmah, 
very finely chiselled, and usually having a 
few touches of gliding or paint to pick out 
the line of robe or head-dress. Others 
are of wood, skilfully carved, and perhaps 
gilded throughout. Some again are mod 
elled in wax and plated with a coating of 
pure beaten silver, with perhaps a tin 
canopy of silver and beads bung with 
silver leaves, to represent the tree under 
which Budha is described as sitting. 

The treatment accorded to the images 
varies in different places, some of the 
religious houses being clean and carefully 
kept, others dirty, scantily furnished, and 
neglected. Thus in one monastery a med 
ley of images, ill-arranged and crowded 
together, will be apparently treated as 
litue else than lumber, while in another 
the elaborate surroundings of the shrine 
allotted to a single image recall to mind 
those of some altar of the Virgin in a Ro- 
man Catholic church. Raised from the 


ground on a carved wooden pedestal, it is 
shaded by a richly carved canopy, hung 
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i= festoons of paper lace, and sur- 
rounded by a group of tall glided umbrel- 
las; and on the ledges of the pedestal and 
about the foot of the images are arranged 
why a cluster of smaller images of 

Sudha, gilded and illuminated MSS. in 
curious coverings of cloth and bamboo, 
| ofes and other vessels of lacquer and sil- 
j ver; the whole constituting a setting 
altogether in keeping with the living group 
which completes the scene — shaven 
ascetics and their attendants in dingy yel- 
low dress, and a motley gathering of vil- 
lage boys who sit at their feet for iastruc- 
tion. 

While images such as these furnish the 
interior of the monasteries, the open chap- 
els of nearly every large pagoda are filled 
with others of colossal proportions, of 
which the substance is of brick and the 
facing ¢ither of plaster or polished chw- 
nam, And this leads me to notice a 
very old form of Burmese industry, the 
manufacture and use of bricks. Although 
the abundant timber of the local forests 
supplies the principal building-material for 
| all substantial houses, the foundations and 
| steps of very many of the religious build- 
| ings are of brick faced with plaster, the 
| entrance being often flanked by huge fig: 
|ures of fabulous monsters in the same 
material, The solid substance of every 
pagoda in the country is of brick ; so gen- 
erally are the steps by which it is ap- 
proached and the paving of the platform 
on which it stands, while throughout the 
province, to its farthest corners, the cen- 
tre of the village street and the pathway 
which leads to the neighboring monastery 
will be found paved down the centre with 
a narrow éroéioir of bricks or tiles. 

To the inseparable accompaniments of 
the national religion is owing another in- 
dustry for which Burmah has been noted 
from ancient times, the casting and manu- 
facture of bells and gongs. There is no 
pagoda great or small which has not its 
gilded spiral crown or /ee, with rings of 
sweet-toned bells of many sizes and mate- 
rials. To the tongue of each bell is sus- 
pended a leaf-shaped metal pendant, which 
hangs below the bell’s mouth, and is caught 
by every breath of wind, so that even in 
the stillest night the music of pagoda bells 
on the hilltops is hardly ever silent. But 
besides the tinkling which in the neighbor- 
hood of a pagoda makes the air musical 
overhead, the visitor hears at intervals 
— frequent on a festival morning — the 
ag 4 tone of some great bell hung close 
to the ground near the base of the pagoda; 








for one of the common acts of devotion 
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among Burmese Budhists consists in strik-| its lease of some of the most promising 
ing these huge bells — which have no/| mines, after considerable expenditure on 
tongue — five or six times in succession | roads, machinery, and buildings. 
with a club or the butt-end of a stag’s horn,| Some notion of the extent of the mines 
which usually lies pear at hand for the| may be gathered from the official state- 
purpose, ment that during the last two years, 1875- 
These bells vary much in size and deco-| 76 and 1876-77, the English firm had 
ration, but with one notable exception in| turned out 755 cwls. of tin valued at 
upper Burmah, none probably can surpass | 1,984/, and the Chinese 1,025 cwts. valued 
the monster which hangs on the platiorse at 4,196/, The tin which is found appears 
of the Shwedagone at Rangoon, and which | to be very pure, and the ornaments made 
baffled by its size and weight the efforts of | from it in Moulmein and Rangoon shine 
the English to carry it away as a trophy | like polished silver, for which they might 
after the war. The pagoda stands on a| easily be at first sight mistaken, They are 
hill about a mile and a half from the | made and sold by Chinamen, and are gen- 
river, and the story is that the English, | erally engraved with a style, in fanciful 
having successfully transported the bell | patterns of Chinese figures and letters. 
to the river-side, were at last compelled to| Being at the same time cheap, pretty, and 
abandon it embedded in the mud on’ the | peculiar to the province, the Burmese tin 
banks, and that the Burmese subsequently | work ranks high among curiosities of East- 
raised it and replaced it in triumph on its | ern manufacture. 
original site on the pagoda hill, where it} A very conspicuous place in the present 
remains to this day. list must also be assigned to wood carving. 
Some of the larger bells have handles| As the first objects to attract the eye in 
formed of grotesque figures in solid metal, | Burmah are the monastic and other relig- 
and not uncommonly a bell is slung over} ious buildings, so it is the tasteful aod 
the shoulders of two solid wooden figures | elaborate wood carving with which they 
of hideous de/oos. Circular gongs, of the | are enriched which draws to their exterior 
kind commonly known in England, are to| more than a passing notice. It is here 
be found of every size in the bazaars of | that we find most conspicuously displayed 
Rangoon, and may be bought in the smaller | the national love of decoration in building 
sizes, very sweet in tone, for a few rupees. | and the taste which characterizes the na- 
The most characteristic Burmese gong, | tive architecture, while the careful finish 
however, consists of a triangle of solid | given to every part alike speaks to the 
bell-metal, about half an inch in thickness, | artistic character of the work, of which the 
suspended by a string, which swings round | form is determined by a combination of 
and round when struck. motives. The Budhist theory of a future 
The clear ringing tone of these gongs is state prompts its professors to a lavish 
familiar to every one who has fred in| expenditure on religious buildings, while 
Burmah as the call by which in every | the traditional fashion eulenell to the 





town and village the monks of the locality 
ask for their morning alms, as they parade 
the streets in procession, with lacquer 
boxes slung round their necks to receive 
the daily collections of rice, 

Before leaving the subject of metal 
work, mention must be made of the manu- 
factures of tin, the product of mines in 
the Mergui district in the extreme south 
of the province. 

The caskets, tea-boxes, cigar-boxes, 
models of pagodas, and ornaments of vari- 
ous kinds made in this material are, next 
to silver, among the prettiest ornamental 
work of the country; and they are not the 
less to be appreciated from the fact that it 
seems now to be almost certain that, long 
and patiently as these mines have been 
worked by Chinese immigrants, the are 
has no depth and will. before long be ex- 
hausted. An English firm has within the 


Burmese monastery lends itself readily to 
architectural decoration, The innumera- 
ble gables, projecting eaves and cornices, 
and the multiple tapering roofs give the 
wood-carver unlimited scope for the exer- 
cise of his craft, and a superstitious desire 
to avert future evils by present good works 
makes the provision of handsome and lux- 
urious retreats for the religious, and costly 
shrines for the most venerated images, the 
most popular form of almsgiving. 

Some fine samples of decoration of this 
kind may be seen in the monasteries of 
Rangoon and Moulmein: the porches and 
chapels of the SAwedagone pagoda are 
rich in the most finished carving, and the 
decoration of more than one of the neigh- 
boring monasteries is in no way inferior. 
Throughout the province, moreover, the 
same artistic display testifies to the same 
religious devotion. The public gardens at 





last few years resigned in disappointment 


Calcutta contain a specimen of Burmese 
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wood carving in a profusely decorated 


thain, or shrine, transported ily from 
Prome as a trophy of the last war, and 
looking sadly out of place amidst its for- 
eign surroundings. 

But the religious buildings are by no 
means the exclusive domain of the wood- 
carver’s art, and the popular love of orna- 
ment and taste in decoration are shown in 
the carving lavished upon boats of every 
kind to which I have drawn attention ina 
former paper, on the quaint bullock carts 
used for travelling by land, and on the 

anelled walls of the better classes of 
youses. The same manufacture turns out 
also furniture for English houses, such as 
puokahs, chairs, screens, sideboards, pic- 
ture-frames, and the like, which give a 
icturesqueness of its own to the Anglo- 
Gerssans house. This application of the 
craft is now made prominent in the manuv- 
facturing departments of the principal 
jails of the province, where the Burmese 
and Chinese prisoners are employed in 
making large quantities of household fur- 
niture, both plain and ornamental. Lastly, 
the visitor to Burmah, who finds an inter- 
est in the curious buildings, boats, and fig- 
ures by which he is surrounded, may, if 
he takes the trouble to find out a skilled 
carver, carry away with him well-finished 
models of pagodas, houses, shrines, boats, 
musical instruments, and figures illustra- 
tive of native costume, which will better 
than any verbal description convey to his 
friends a correct notion of the strange 
realities. He will not often find in the 
work the fineness which characterizes sim- 
ilar manufactures in India, but on the 
rougher workmanship will be stamped an 
individual character which corresponds to 
that of the people of whose country it is 
the product. 

Some very beautiful if rather rough 
carving in ivory is also among the favorite 
treasures secured by the traveller in 
Burmah. I have seen an exceedingly 
handsome pair of vases made of the ends 
of two large tusks richly carved and 
mounted in a setting of onl, both carving 
and setting of Burmese workmanship ; but 
the commonest samples of this work are 
sword-handles, knife-handles, and paper- 
knives, Handles for a set of dinner 
knives are often made to order, and paper- 
knives with a rim of enamel on silver are 
now made to suit the taste of Europeans. 
The ivory is ot pure white and the carving 
very elaborate; thus a sword-handle will 
be so perforated through and through, 
with fantastic figures standing out clearly 
in the midst of a shell of diagree work, 








that it becomes too brittle for anything 
like rough usage. The ivory carving has, 
however, the same roughness which marks 
so much of Burmese work, and as regards 
finish can no more be compared to the 
Chinese carving than Burmese lacquer to 
that of Japan. 

Hitherto I have spoken chiefly of the 
manufacture of hard substances which 
give employment for the most part to men; 
but asin the management of domestic 
affairs, and even of business transactions, 
the women of Burmah are conspicuous 
among Eastern women as the true help- 
meets of their husbands, so also they have 
their share in the provincial manufactures. 
Throughout Burmah the hand loom is a 
common part of cottage furniture, and the 
weaving of fabrics of silk and cotton 
(one of the most extensive of the local 
manufactures) is almost exclusively carried 
on by the women, who weave cloth both 
for the use of their families and for sale. 
Of late years the cheap and gay-colored 
silks and cottons imported from England 
have become highly popular with the Bur- 
mese for turbans and jackets; but for the 
best dresses, whether of men or women, 
nothing has yet superseded the indigenous 
manufacture, with its richness both of 
color and texture, and even for the com- 
monest petticoats and kilts the cloth woven 
in the cottages of the country is almost 
universally used. The patterns of the 
silk fabrics are curiously like those of 
Scotch tartans, the blending of the colors 
being generally very tasteful; and some 
of che finer textures are exceedingly soft, 
especially those worn as neckerchiefs by 
the women. 

This manufacture is carried on also by 
the Karens, both the workmanship and 
materials being in their case rougher in 
character theay not less effective in ap- 
pearance. ‘[Le Karen women in some 
parts of the province wear as a headdress 
a thick coarse cotton cloth, folded square 
and thrown over the head, almost identical 
both in fashion and effect with that worn 
by Neapolitan women ; and this headdress 
is often oun embroidered in colors 
which render it highly picturesque. 

The peculiar jacket worn by the Karen 

rls is also sometimes embroidered in 
colors on a black silk ground. 

For the silk-weaving, country produce is 
abundant, and the breeding of silkworms 
and manufacture of silk is the special oc- 
cupation of the people in certain districts ; 
but the occupation is so abhorrent to the 
teaching of Budhism, as involving the 
death of the worms, that its followers are 
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regarded with horror by the orthodox Bud- 
hists who form the majority of the popu- 


lation. 
Under the head of cloth fabrics must be 
noticed, in conclusion, the manufacture of 


HIS WORKS, 


characteristic in the native habits of mind 
—in accepted canons of taste, in tradi- 
tional methods of working, in contrast of 
colors, in roughness of finish and in gro- 
tesqueness of design. Speaking broadly 


a very peculiar kind of ornamentat tapes-| of the character of Burmese handicrafts, 


try, or rather patchwork, which serves for 
various domestic purposes, especially for 
the curtains which, in this land of open 
gayats and ill-partitioned houses, are used 
as temporary screens, either in travelling 
or at home, or when encamping in the open, 
and which serve also as a covering for the 
bullock carts to which reference has been 
made above. 

Among the many incidents of Burmese 
life which when first seen strike the for- 
eigner by their strangeness and marvel- 
lously picturesque effect, and of which it 
is only familiarity which effaces the first 
impression, a place may fitly be given here 
to the procession of bullock carts which 
may be seen in the neighborhood of any 
great pagoda at a festival time wending 
their way from the country or from the 
river-side loaded with pilgrims, drawn by 
diminutive bullocks, well shaped and well 
fed, their heads decked with strings of 
shells and sprays of flowers. The cart, of 
dark mahogany-colored wood and of shape 
and proportions which defy description, is 
sheltered from the sun by an arched frame- 
wore of bamboo covered with scarlet cloth, 
from under which as it passes by peep out 
the heads of boys and girls of every age, 
dressed out in their best and packed like 
ripe fruit in the straw. The rug or cur- 
tain which covers the cart, and which has 
led me to this digression, consists of a 
groundwork of thick, coarse red cloth, 
upon which is overlaid, in patches of many- 
colored cloths, a complete picture, repre- 
senting some dramatic scene, in the pe- 
culiar style of Burmese drawing. The 
coloring and shading of faces and dresses 
are done with almost as much care as ina 
painting, and the whole is enlivened with 
glittering spangles, which add to the bright- 
ness of the effect. 

A complete account of Burmese manu- 
factures would include many others which 
have not been even mentioned here, such 
as those of salt, wafce, umbrellas, earthen- 
ware, and other adjuncts of domestic life, 
but from the list already given it may be 
gathered that while the traveller and col- 
lector of curiosities will find in Burmah 
much beautiful work of native manyfac- 
ture such as cannot be found elsewhere, 
the observer cf national peculiarities may 
see in the manufacturing industries of the 


it may be said that they are distinguished 
by boldness and originality of design, by 
faithfulness of execution, and in most 
cases by a want of finish due as much to 
indifference as to any lack of ability; 
while the taste which they display, indige- 
nous as it probably is to the country, is 
frequently, if not generally, such as to ap- 
peal at once to the most fastidious of West- 
ern critics. 

It is very noticeable, too, how here, as in 
India, the workmanship in almost every 
branch of manufacture improves from year 
to year under the stimulus given by for. 
eigners. As in the beautiful manufactures 
of horn and ivory from the Malabar coast, 
the brass vessels from Benares, and the 
carved sandalwood from Bombay, the ex- 
quisitely finished work of the present day 
far surpasses that produced twenty years 
ago, so even in Burmah, late as has been 
its incorporation with the empire, and far 
behind as it lags in many respects, a steady 
advance is perceptible in the quality at 
least of the finer local manufactures, side 
by side with that in matters of greater im- 
port. P. HORDERN. 


From Temple Bar. 
RACINE AND HIS WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU,” ETC. 


IN my essay upon Corneille * Ihave 
said that in judging the works of that 
writer “we must forget for a time all 
our former dramatic studies, and keep 
constantly before us the opposite prin- 
ciples upon which the English and the 
French legitimate drama are constructed, 
and the deduction therefrom, that the 
beauties of the one would be the faults of 
the other.” This sentence applies with 
equal force to the consideration of the 
plays of his successor, Racine. The works 
of neither of these writers, although pro- 
fessedly modelled upon those of Euripides, 
resemble the Greek drama, except in the 
choice of subject and the strict observance 
of the so-called Aristotelian unities. ‘They 
were simply the offspring of the bastard 
classicism of the Renaissance, an attempt 





province the reflection of much that is 
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to resuscitate forms of art that had been 
dead for two thousand years, and adapt 
them to the expression of a new world of 
ideas with which they had nothing in com- 
mon. The drama of Greece embodied 
the religion, the traditions, and the man- 
ners of the people —it was as national as 
that of the age of our Elizabeth; the 
French classical drama endeavored to 
embody forms of thought with which the 
modern world is in direct antagonism, with 
which it is impossible to re-awaken any 
sympathy, It was an exotic which died 
almost with its creators. 

Its parents were Corneille and Racine, 
who might be said to hold the respective 

laces of father and mother: the first was 
its progenitor, but to the care of the second 
it owed its beauty and perfection. The 
genius of the two men might be imaged 
under the same symbol: that of the first 
was masculine, rugged, creative; that of 
the second feminine, gentle, perfectioning. 
Corneille rises at times to heights that 
Racine could never scale; “ Corneille,” 
said Moliére, “ has, like Socrates, a familiar 
demon, At certain times this spirit visits 
him, and taking his pen writes whole pages 
of whose incomparable beauty Old Pierre 
is quite unconscious; for when the genius 
is gone he quietly resumes the pen, and 
does not perceive the difference.” Racine 
never approached the power of “//orace,” 
nor, unless it might be in “ PAddre,” the 
tragic horror of “ Radogune,;” but he has 
a sustained beauty to which his elder rival 
cannot pretend. I confess to have read 
the plays of the latter as a task, and with 
scarcely any curiosity; but those of the 
former I perused with pleasure and deep 
interest. Racine always interests us and 
holds us in suspense from beginning to 
end; his characters are more human than 
those of Old Pierre, which are so impos- 
sibly vicious or virtuous, so unlovably ex- 
alted or degraded, that they are abstrac- 
tions rather than creatures of flesh and 
blood ; they talk in antitheses, they make 
love in metaphysical discourses, they de- 
claim, but never feel. 

The French classic drama is purely 
artificial; no attempt at reality, or even 
vraisemblance, is ever made. The scene 
of “ /phigénie” is laid in the Greek camp ; 
thousands of men and twenty kings are 

athered there, impatient for a favorable 
es to fill their sails; these are con- 
stantly talked about, war are the ma- 
chinery that moves the plot, and yet the 
dialogue, which seldom goes beyond a 


bustle, no excitement, no crowd; the 
action might as well, for all we see to the 
contrary, take place upon a desert island. 
In “ Britannicus” we are not vouchsafed 
a glimpse of the gorgeous court of Nero, 
who walks about unattended as though he 
were a private citizen; the same objection 
may be made to “ Bajaset.” Where are 
the splendid seraglio and Oriental magnifi- 
cence of the Turks, then scarcely past the 
zenith of their power? This renders such 
works infinitely frigid and unnatural to 
those accustomed to the crowded, bustling 
stage of Shakespeare. “A ¢halie,” which 
by a strange contradiction was not written 
for the public stage, is the only one of his 
plays in which any excitement is produced 
by such subordinate means. Nothing can 
be more fatiguing than the perpetually 
recurring rhyme, and the monotonous 
smoothness and elegance of the language, 
which is always the same, whether it comes 
from the mouth of a king or an attendant; 
nothing can be more tedious and unnat- 
ural than the interminable length of the 
speeches, the lengthy narratives and de- 
scriptions of the heroes and _ heroines, 
and their confidants —that most clumsy 
of all inventions. The simple and artistic 
method of acquain ing the spectators with 
the incidents of the plot that precede the 
rising of the curtain, by a conversation 
between inferior characters, used by the 
Engiish school, was not permitted to that 
of Racine. The hero and heroine must 
teil their own stories, and confide in a 
second person such feelings and secrets 
as you could not by any strain of the pos- 
sible imagine any human being confessing, 
Of the unities | have spoken in “ Cor- 
neille,” but I cannot forbear referring to 
the monstrous improbabilities into which it 
conducts Racine in “ Alithridate.” News 
| is brought that Mithridates has been killed 
in a battle with the Romans — he returns, 
puts into action a plot for testing the true 
| dispositions of his two sons — discovers 
their love for his affianced wife, Monime 
— conceives the idea of invading Rome — 
his counwy is invaded by the Romans — 
essays upon himself the effects of several 
deadly poisons (he was supposed to be 
poison - proof)— slays himself with his 
sword — a battle is fought and the invaders 
are put to flight, and all these things are 
done within twenty-four hours ! 

These works, that seldom deigned to 
any subjects more modern than those fur- 
nished by the myths and legends of Greece 
/and Rome, were, after all, but a reflection 








duologue, gives us no indication of the|of the court of France. Corneille be- 
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eras of transition and turbulence, and there 
is a certain ruggedness in his genius, a 
boldness and an independence that chafe 
at restrictions. Racine wrote wholly and 
only during the brilliant calm of. the court 
of the grand monargue, and the smooth- 
ness of his diction, the polish and even- 
ness of his works, perfectly reflect the 
serene sky under which they were pro- 
duced, But the similitude goes much fur- 
ther; the poet was obliged to adapt the 
persons and manners of his plays, no mat- 
ter whether Greek, Roman, or Turkish, to 
the sympathies of his audience, and in no 
way depart from that which was comme il 
faut to those fine ladies and gentlemen. 
Thus we find the Achilles of Homer trans- 
formed into such a ceremonious, gallant, 
and peppery Achille as might have fought 
at Nerwinde or Ramilies; he addresses 
Iphigénie in the courtly phrase of such a 
prenux chevalier, and the daughter of Aga- 
memnon receives his attentions in the same 
strain, But what else could be expected 
from an Achille or a Hippolyte in a full- 
skirted velvet coat, breeches and silk stock- 
ings rolled above the knee, red-heeled 
shoes, three-cornered plumed hat, and 
flowing peruke @ /a Louis XIV. ? or from 
an Iphigenia or Andromache with befeath- 
ered head, dresses of gorgeous silk em- 
broidered with gold and distended by a 
huge hoop, white Froves and fan in hand? 
For it was thus all characters of all ages 
and nationalities were dressed upon that 
stage, the only difference being that war- 
riors wore a Cuirass and scart over their 
coats. Gallantry was therefore the order 
of the day. Every play was bound to 
have a sentimental love-story, conducted 
according to those outward proprieties 
upon which the lover of Montespan and 
Co, was so exacting. Pyrrhus, in defiance 
of history and the known custom of the 
ancient Greeks, implores his captive, An- 
dromache, to permit him to lead her to the 
hymeneal altar, just as M. le Marquis 
might have pleaded to some obdurate tair 
one to celebrate the nuptial tie before the 
archbishopof Paris at Notre Dame. Even 
Pyrrhus, however, was declared to be a 
little too rugged; had he been reduced to 
a petit mattre he would have been better 
liked, The sine gud non of a love-story, 
as may be imagined, greatly narrowed the 
poet's choice of we ee and sometimes 
spoiled those he did choose. Here was 
an advantage Corneille possessed over his 
younger rival; that restriction was not so 
absolute in his earlier days, hence in some 
of his finest works —“ /forace” and 
“ Cinna,” for instance — love plays little or 





no part. Nevertheless, Racine’s strength 
lay in the delineation of the tender pas- 
sion, and despite his artificialities few have 
ever drawn it with greater tenderness and 
beauty. Thus itis only in such plays as 
“ Phedre,” and perhaps “ Britannicus,” 
that we feel it to be intrusive, Indeed, 
the charm and power of Racine’s genius 
lay in his delineation of women. Few 
writers have drawn the female character so 
truthfully, vigorously, and exquisitely as 
he. His heroines always overshadow his 
heroes; all our spuagndivien, be they good 
or evil, are bound up with them; and the 
male personages are, with few exceptions, 
of secondary importance, What care we 
for Achille, Bajazet, Mithridate, Pyrrhus, 
Hippolyte? After a time they almost pass 
out. of our memories; but who can ever 
forget Iphigénie, Roxane, Hermione, and, 
above all, Phédre? Racine was accused 
of writing all his plays for his pupil, the 
great Champsmelée, and this predominance 
of the female element in them certainly 
lends color to the suggestion. 

] have no space in an article so brief to 
enter into the slightest analysis of Racine’s 
several plays, neither would it prove inter- 
esting to those unread in them. Of all 
his works, “ PAddre” is that upon which 
his claim to genius rests the most soundly. 
It is not the * Phaedra” of Euripides; it 
is a character that excites our pity rather 
than our aversion, and it lacks, perhaps, 
the terrible power of the Greek; but it is 
a subtle, delicate, and sublime creation, 
full of fire and real passion, which. will 
never cease to hold an audience awe-struck 
and spell-bound whenever a genius such as 
that of Rachel is brought to its interpreta- 
tion. I would love to extract some of its 
splendid passages, but space forbids; A 
work of quite another kind is “ Bérénice.” 
Few love-stories in the world are more 
beautifully tender, more exquisitely pa- 
thetic, than that which records the separa- 
tion of Titus and the queen of Palestine; 
it has not the tragic gloom of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “ The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
nor the guilty passion of “ ¥uéie,” but it 
leaves upon the mind a sweet melancholy, 
like a remembrance of the long-buried 
dead, It is customary to rate “Athalie” 
as his masterpiece, but with all its splen- 
did passages — and upon these he certainly 
lavished his finest powers — the plot is un- 
interesting, and the dialogue at times in- 
sufferably tedious; in the choruses he has 
ventured to imitate that which is inimitable, 
the Psalms, and the result, fine as these 
introductions undoubtedly are, is not in 
favor of the French version. 
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Voltaire pronounced “ /phigénie” “the 
most perfect of tragedies,” ith its many 
beauties — and there are very charming 
touches in the heroine’s character, while 
that of Clytemnestra is drawn with rare 
power — few would be inclined to agree 
with such a verdict, while Euripides’ trag- 
edy upon the sime subject continues to 
exist. “Andromague” is remarkable for 
the character of Hermione, one of the 
subtlest and most powerful female crea- 
tions ever drawn by poet’s pen, “A/ithri- 
date,” “ Bajaszet,” “ Britannicus,” have all 
much power and beauty; but it is a power 
and beauty with which this age has little 
sympathy. The nineteenth century is 
nothing if not “natural;” Racine is the 
very archetype of the artificial. Whether 
the lunacies and abominable vulgarisms of 
the modern school will ultimately produce 
a reaction, perhaps tending to the opposite 
extreme, and so bring such writers into 
esteem again, it is impossible to predict, 
but at the present time, even in his own 
country, he is regarded as little more than 
a fossil of an extinct world. 

But let us now turn from the writings to 
the man, 

In the beautiful valley of Chevreuse, not 
far from Versailles, and about ten leagues 
from Paris, was an ancient abbey of the 
Cistercian order, founded in 1204, and 
called Port-Royaldes-Champs. It was 
favored with many privileges, among others 
a permission to receive within its walls 
those persons, male or female, who wished 
to seek the retirement of the cloister with- 
out binding themselves by monastic vows. 
Towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury it attained a great celebrity under the 
direction of Marie Angélique Arnauld, 
who, devoting her life to the reform of the 
licentious abuses which disgraced con- 
ventual establishments, introduced there a 
pure and rigid discipline. By-and-by the 
sisterhood so increased that it became 
necessary to remove it to more commo- 
dious quarters; a house was purchased in 
the Faubourg St. Jacques, and called the 
Port-Royal of Paris, and thither after a 
time the nuns removed. The old abbey 
was now deserted by all except the do- 
mestics. But not for long. About 1647 
M. le Maistre, an advocate, and his two 
brothers, all three young men, and all 
three nephews of Madame Arnauld, re- 
solved to retire from the world and take 
up their abode at Port-Royal-des-Champs. 
They were speedily joined by others. It 
was a desolate spot — a region of swamps, 
weeds, and sterility. By the labor of their 
own hands these young hermits, most of 





them of gentle blood, converted this howl- 
ing wilderness into a scene of rural beauty. 
The society continued to receive fresh 
recruits ; it did not bind itself by any vows, 
but each led a life of voluntary poverty, 
penance, and self-denial; their dress was 
not monastic, and was distinguished only 
by its extreme plainness and coarseness. 
Each, without any consideration of birth, 
was put to such employment as best suited 
his capacities. Some cultivated the ground, 
others were set apart as physicians, school- 
masters, and nurses for the sick poor. 

A year or two afterwards, the house in 
Paris becoming too crowded by ever-in- 
creasing numbers, a portion of the sister- 
hood, under Mére Angélique, returned to 
the abbey. By-and-by it grew to be the 
fashion for people of rank and station to 
retire thither, Among these voluntary 
recluses were the Duchesse de Luynes, 
the Duc and Duchesse de Liancourt, the 
Princesse Guiméné, the Marquise de Sa- 
bié, etc. But it is not as an abode of 
asceticism that its fame has descended to 
posterity, bat as the great educational es- 
tablishment wherein some of the greatest 
French writers received their mental train- 
ing. The name of Blaise Pascal alone 
would immortalize it; and it was here, 
amidst the sombre shadows of the old 
abbey and the deep solitudes of its woods, 
that JEAN RACINE pondered over the 
pages of Euripides and first conceived a 
passionate love of poetry. 

I have dwelt thus long upon Port-Royal 
and its votaries as being one of the most 
important features of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and because its influences may be 
said to have entirely controlled the latter 
years of Racine’s life. The after-fate of 
the order, its dispute with the Jesuits and 
ultimate suppression, under circumstances 
of cruelty that raised its votaries to the 
dignity of martyrs, do not come within the. 
scope of this article, but may be found ia 
any history of the period. 

acine was born at La Ferté Miton on 
the 21st of December, 1639, of a highly 
respectable dourgeois family, At four 
years of age he lost both his parents and 
was taken under the care of his maternal 
grandfather, Pierre Sconin, who placed 
him at the College of Beauvais. There he 
remained until he was sixteen, at which 
period his grandfather died and he was 
removed to Port-Royal, of which society 
his grandmother and aunt were alread 
members. His progress in the Gree 
language — he is said to have mastered 
the dramatists in less than twelve months 
— delighted his instructors; but his love 
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for poetry filled their ascetic minds with| young Racine upon the same subject. 
alarm. He remained three years at Port-| The proposal was made, eagerly accepted, 
Royal, and throughout his life retained the | and “Les Fréres Ennemis” was produced 
deepest reverence for the great ‘Arnauld| in 1664, with a very fair amount of success, 
and the excellent brethren. Thence he/fora first work. Neither this, however, 
proceeded to the Collége d’Harcourt| nor its successor, “4 /erandre,” rose above 
(Louis-le-Grand) to complete his studies. | mediocrity, nor gave any promise of that 
His first poetical attempt, if we except} genius which was thereafter to illume the 
certain mediocre Latin verses, was an ode | French stage. The second tragedy was 
on the king's marriage (1660), “2 Mymphe | the cause of his friendship being broken 
dela Seine.” He sent it to Chapelaine, | with two of the most illustrious men of the 
the then sovereign arbitrator of Parnas-|time. It was read to Corneille previous to 
sus, who, after making some corrections, | its representation, and the great dramatist 
of which the poet had the good sense to/| delivered it as his judgment that although 
approve, pronounced it to be the best poem | the author had a great talent for poetry he 
produced upon the occasion, and brought | had none for the drama, and should there- 
it so strongly before the attention of Col-|fore abandon it. Racine never forgave 
bert that that minister sent the writer a/ this criticism. “A/erandre” was origi- 
purse of a hundred louis, and soon after-| nally produced at Molitre’s theatre, but 
wards conferred upon hima pension of six | the author being dissatisfied with the act- 
hundred livres. Thus from his earliest ing, removed it to the Hotel de Burgogne, 
production he dated his rise at court. This| taking with fit one of Molidre’s best ac- 
pension was all he had to depend upon, | tresses. This created a coolness between 
and it was scarcely sufficient for the re-| our young poet and his first patron which 
quirements of the most frugal life. | was never removed, and although they fre- 
About this time, however, he received | quently met at Boileau's they were never 
an invitation from an uncle, who was a/ again friends. 
ecrnon of the church of St. Genevidve, at} Boileau had a room in the Rue du 
Ueds, in Languedoc, and an intimation that} Vieux Colombier, where all the rising 
he might, if he chose, succeed to the bene-| geniuses of the age assembled. Thither 
fice. Soto Languedoc he went, and ap-| came the do” vivant Chapelle, not a gen- 
plied himself to the study of theology; | ius, by-the-by, but a glorious boon compan- 
but Virgil and Ariosto divided his time}ion, Moliére the silent, La Fontaine the 
with the saints, and probably got the | butterfly, our amiable and refined Jean 
larger share. Another ode, “2 Aenom-| Racine, and over these reunions presided 
mée, was the means of introducing him to} the dry, caustic, and pedantically correct 
Boileau, then a voung unknown man, yet/ host. "They were not quite so free as 
some three years his senior. Boileau pro-/| those of Scarron and the Pomme de Pin 
nounced so high a eulogy upon it that/ in the old Fronde days, nor so correct as 
Racine wrote and begged to be admitted | those of the Hétel de Rambouillet and of 
to his acquaintance; it was the commence- | Madame Scudéri, but they must have been 
ment of a friendship upon which no shad-| the more delightful for hitting the happy 
ow, save that of death, ever fell. | mean. La Fontaine, in his “ Amonrs de 
Our young poet, consumed by the sacred | Psyché e¢ Cupidon,” best describes them. 
fire, soon became disgusted with theology,| | 





Four friends, whose acquaintance, com- 











and making up his mind to link his for- 
tunes with his love, came to Paris in 1664 
with a playin his pocket entitled * 7’é 


menced by Parnassus, formed what might 
have been called an academy, if their number 
had been greater, and they had regarded the 


agine et Chariciée,” which he had proba- | Muses as mech as their pleasure. The first 
bly composed after the reading of Bishop | tying they did was to banish from among them 
Heliodorus’s romance at Port+Roval.! ail set conversation and evervthing that sa- 
He offered it to Moliére, who, although | cored of the academic conference, When 
the piece was valueless, fancied he discov. | they found themselves together, and they had 
ered in it such promise of tuture excel- | talked of their divertissements, if by chance 
lence that he desired the writer to visit | ‘hey tell upon scientific topics or something 
him again at the ead of six months, and ia | agra Be ee py mal 
} ; the occasion, Y 
the mean time apply himself to the most; ane subject, flying from one to another like 


diligent study. Some years previously, | hees who meet in their way different kinds of 
long before he came to Paris, Molitre | gowers... . Often in fine weather Acante 
had written a tragedy entitied “Za Zé} (Race) proposed a walk to some place out 
baide,” which, having failed, he destroyed : | of town far away where few people frequented. 
it now occurred to him to employ the: He greatly joved gardens, tlowers, shades, 
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Polyphile (La Fontaine) resembled him in| During this quarrel he had been pre- 
that, but one may say that he loved ail things. | sented with a benefice, and “ the privilege ” 
These passions, which filled their heart with | of the first edition of “ Andromague” was 
a certain tenderness, were transferred into | granted to “M. Jean Racine, Prieur de 
their writings, and formed their principal | lEpinay.” He held his priory, however, 
character. | but a few months, for no sooner was he 
Racine rested two years, and then | installed than one of the clergy brought an 
brought forth his first great work, “Amdro-| action against him, alleging that Epinay 
mague.”* No play since Corneille’s | could not be held by any one out of orders. 
“Cid” had been received with such en-| This frocds is said to have suggested 
thusiasm. His two previous dramas were | his first and last comedy, “ Les P/aideurs,” 
but weak imitations of his predecessor,! produced in 1688. It is an imitation of 
but in this third effort he became a crea-| the “Wasps” of Aristophanes, and _ridi- 
tor; henceforth Euripides and not Cor-| cules a class which Moliére, seemingly, 
neille was to be his model. During those! never dared to touch, the lawyers. The 
two years of silence he had studied hard | action and characters of the play are too 
beneath the severe discipline of his friend, | extravagant to bring it within the bounds 
Boileau. He had once boasted of his| of comedy; it is rather a three-act farce. 
great facility in versifying: “1 wish you) We have a judge who has such an enthu- 
would learn to versify with difficulty,” re-|siasm for his vocation that he will not 
plied the critic; “for my part | always| spare time for eating and sleeping, and 
make the last verse first, | should advise | even goes to bed in his robes; we have 
you to do the same.” Racine took his | two irrepressible litigants, a dourgeois and 
counsel, abandoned his fatal facility, and | a countess, who can find no happiness out 
so acquired that perfection of style which | of the embroilments of the law; we have 
renders him the model, par exced/ence, of | the trial of a dog for stealing a capon, in 
French classic poetry. which the proceedings of the French law- 
Never was man surely so thin-skinned | courts of the day are humorously bur- 
as this poet; self-esteem must certainly|lesqued, and the rhodomontade of the 
have tyrannized over every other faculty | advocates severely caricatured. Two ser- 
of his mind. We have seen it already lose | vants represent the counsel. “ You will, I 
him two friends ; we now find it creating a | believe, make excellent advocates of them, 
breach between him and the Port-Royal-| hey are very ignorant,” says Léandre. 
ists. In one of his celebrated letters, | Boileau had a brother in the law; he sup 
Nicole, who had been Racine’s instructor, | plied Racine with the technica! phrases, 
animadverted rather strongly upon roman- | and suggested the quarrel scene between 
cists and dramatists but without indicating Chicaneau and the countess from his ex- 
any by name. Racine, who had been pre-| perience of a certain Comtesse de Crissé 
viously offended by a refusal of his aunt, |— indeed the three principal personages 
Mére Agnés, to receive a visit from him } were all drawn from living originals. The 
on account of his intimacy “with a class comedy, however, was a failure; somehow 
of persons whose name is abominable td) the Parisians could not take its humor, and 
every one who retains but a grain of | it was withdrawn on the second represen- 
piety,” now chose to take those censures | tation. Molitre, always just and generous, 
to himself, and reply to Nicole in a very) although on ill terms with the author, 
violent letter. The Port-Royal did not/ alone praised it, and said openly in the 
deign to notice it, but others took up their | theatre that the comedy was excellent, and 
cause, and provoked a second epistle from | that those who ridiculed it deserved them- 
the irate poet more bitter than the first.| selves to be ridiculed. A month after- 
He showed it to Boileau: “It may do! wards it was performed as an afterpiece 
credit to your head, but none to your) before the king at Versailles, and enjoyed 
heart,” replied the satirist, and prevailed} by him with so much gusto that his bursts 
upon him, not only not to publish it, but to) of immoderate laughter quite astonished 
recall all the copies he could obtain of the ithe court. Although it was the small 
first. It was ten years, however, before | hours of the morning when the actors re- 
he could overcome the displeasure of the |turned to Paris, they proceeded to the 
Jansenists, who were pious enough to re- poet's lodgings to inform him of his suc- 
sent a wrong, but not Christian enough to cess. It was a quiet retired street in which 
easily forgive one. lhe lived, and the clatter of the carri ges 
oe al . |and horses awoke all the neighbors, who 

weet ios wy tee Phikipa, held bs = seldom heard such sounds even at mid- 
until a comparatively recent date. iday. What could it mean? Nothing less 
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than the arrest of the profane writer who 
had dared to mock at the majesty of the 
law. Next day it was rumoréd all over 
Paris that Racine had been arrested in the 
night and thrown into prison ! 

* Britannicus,” which appeared in the 
same year as “ Les Plaideurs,” was the 
first of his historical tragedies. “It is 
your finest work!” was the verdict of 

oileau. The author was of the same 
opinion, but the public was not. It was 
received coldly, and attained only eight 
representations. “ There is no sort of 
cabal,” he says in his first preface to this 
play, “that my enemies have not made 
against this piece, no censure they have 
not passed upon it,” Then follows asple- 
netic and unworthy attack upon Corneille, 
from whose partisans he believed the at- 
tack to proceed, “Nothing is so natural 
as to defend oneself when unjustly at- 
tacked. I perceive that Terence himself 
wrote most of his prologues only to justify 
himself against the criticisms of an ill- 
intentioned old poet.” This man was ever 
like a “ fretful porcupine,” ready to shoot 
his quills at every touch, Boileau says in 
one of his letters that it was a passage in 
this play which occasioned Louis XIV. to 
withdraw from court ballets, in which he 
had hitherto figured as a dancer. The 
qeonse runs as follows, and applies to 

ero: — 
Pour toute ambition, pour vertu singuliére, 
I) excelle A conduire un char dans la carriére ; 
A disputer des prix indignes de ses mains ; 
A se donner lui-méme en spectacle aux Romains ; 
A venir prodiguer sa voix sur un théatre ; 
A réciter des chants qu'il veut qu'on idolatre ; 
Tandis que les soldats, de moments en mo- 

ments, 

Vont arracher pour lui ces applaudissements, 


His next work, “ Bérénice,” was com- 
posed at the request of Henriette d’An- 
gleterre, who had chosen the subject as 
symbolizing the unhappy passion which 
existed between her and the king, and that 
separation which both had resolved upon. 
She employed Corneille upon the same 
theme, and thus brought about a duel be- 
tween the two great rivals. The victory 
rested with the younger; “ 7itus et Béré- 
nice” is forgotten, but ‘Racine’s beautiful 
play, interpreted by Rachel, drew thou- 
sands to the Théatre Frangais a quarter of 
acentury ago, Ere, however, either work 
was given to the public, she who inspired 
it had died an awlul and mysterious ‘death. 
“ Bajaset,” his next tragedy, was supposed 
to have been, suggested by the murder of 
Monaldeschi, the paramour of Christina 
of Sweden, at Fontainebleau. The char- 





acter of Roxane, one of his most power. 
ful creations, was expressly written to suit 
the extraordinary powers of the great ac- 
tress Champsmelée, whom he had instruct- 
ed in her art. “ She is,” says Madame de 
Sévigné, “I think, altogether the most 
miraculously fine aciuan ¥ ever saw: she 
is a hundred miles beyond the Desazillets ; 
and as to me, who am considered pretty 
tolerable on the stage, | am not worthy to 
light the candles when she appears. She 
is ugly when you are near, and I am not 
astonished at my son’s being overcome by 
her presence; but when she recites she is 
adorable.” It was she who, under the in- 
struction of her master, first renounced 
the singsong delivery that then obtained 
on the Parisian stage, and substituted nat- 
ural inflections of voice. There was a 
liaison between Racine and his fair pupil 
which began at the petits Sou pers of Ninon 
de l’Enclos and the Marquis de Sévigné 
(Madame’s son), Our poet, however, was 
little addicted to such peccadilloes, for his 
nature was cold, and he who knew so ad- 
mirably to depict the passion of love never 
felt it. 

In 1673 he produced “ A/ithridate,” 
which achieved probably the most univer- 
sal success of all his works. In the same 
year he was elected a member of the 
Académie Frangais. Then followed 
“Tphigénie,” and in 1677 “ Phddre,” the 
grandest of all, and with this his dramatic 
career may be said to close, Pradon, an 
obscure dramatist now forgotten, had com- 
posed a tragedy upon the same subject 
which was brought out at the Théatre 
Guénégaud at the same time that Racine’s 
work appeared at the Hétel de Burgogne. 
The former was taken under the protec- 
tlon of a cabal, who bought up every box 
at both theatres, crammed the Guénégaud 
to suffocation with c/agwers, and left the 
other empty. Twenty-eight thousand 
francs were expended on this unworthy 
artifice. It was impossible, however, that 
it could secure more than a temporar 
success for so inferior a production, and it 
was not long before the great wip ni 
of Racine’s tragedy was generally acknowl- 
edged and appreciated. But the extreme- 
ly sensitive nature of the poet received 
such a shock from its temporary failure 
that he resolved to at once and forever 
renounce dramatic composition. Spleen 
begat piety, a very common parentage : he 
renounced the theatre and all its works, 
declared a conviction that all writers of 

lays and romances were poisoners of the 
human mind,* for which dictum he had 
® So great an aversion did he pretend to have against 
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only a few years previously insulted the 
whole society of Port-Royal—and an- 
nounced his determination of turning Trap- 
pist to atone for the “poison” he had 
romulgated. The persuasions of his 
riends, however, succeeded in modifying 
these terrible resolves into a marriage 
with the daughter of a dourgeois of 
Amiens, a very estimable and devout 
young woman, whose intelligence was 
wholly absorbed in domestic virtues, and 
who never read a line of her husband's 
lays. He became the father of children, 
n whose presence such profane literature 
was never mentioned. Some people may 
discover a laudable penitence for youthful 
irregularities in such a course of action, 
but I can discover in it nothing beyond 
the morbid egotism of what was really a 
very small mind. “Although the a 
plause I have received may have greatly 
flattered me, the least critique, however 
malicious it may have been, has always 
caused me more annoyance than all the 
praises have given me pleasure.” Such 
was his confession to his son ijn after 
years, and it pictures the whole man: 
thousands might burn incense before him, 
but to see one stand aloof made the odor 
stink in his nostrils, and rendered him the 
most miserable of men. In considering, 
however, this sudden access of devotion, it 
is but just to remember the powerful influ- 
ence exercised upon his youthful mind by 
his association with Port-Royal and the 
Arnaulds. The austere lessons of those 
ascetics seemed to have ever lingered in 
his mind, pricking his conscience occa- 
sionally for the possible sinfulness of his 
pursuits, and it only required some sudden 
shock, such as the cabal against “ PAd2- 
dre,” to develop this into a masterful sen- 
timent. 

In the year of the production of “ PA2- 
dre,” he and Boileau were appointed 
historiographers to the king, and they ac- 
companied his Majesty in one or two 
campaigns. Racine’s lucubrations were 
destroyed in the burning of the Maison de 
Valincourt, at St. Cloud, in 1726. It may 
be présumed that history did not thereby 
sustain any considerable loss, as his con- 
tributions to it were doubtless little more 
than inflated panegyrics upon /e grand 
monargue. He was admitted to great 
intimacy with the king, who loved to con- 


his own productions that when, at the request of the 
king, he —— = mace Som eer to — ee 
princesses, he resigned the ause 8: 

to recite some verses from ‘A adre ‘ed Phat this 





was affectation is proved by the alacrity with which he 
recommenced composition at the desire of Maintenon. 
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verse with him and hear him read, while 
he and De Montespan played cards. 
The “history” was the king's favorite 
subject, for none was so pleasant to him 
as his own eulogy. During an illness 
Louis had him to Sees in the next cham- 
ber to his, that he might be the more fre- 
quently with him. At different times he 
received in gratuities from the royal purse 
three thousand nine hundred louis; he 
had besides one or two posts which must 
have been tolerably lucrative, as we find 
him in comfortable circumstances through- 
out his life. The favor shown by royalty 
naturally secured him the intimacy of the 
great. Speaking to his son of his behav- 
ior towards his aristocratic friends, he 
said, “ My talent is not to show them I 
have wit, but to teach them they have it. 
Thus when you see M. le Duc sometimes 
pass several hours with me you would be 
astonished if you were present to find him 
often go away without my having spoken 
four words, but I radually put him in the 
humor to talk, ied he departs much more 
satisfied with himself than with me.” This 
is the utterance of a perfect courtier, and 
such he was, 

Madame de Maintenon had founded the 
magnificent conventual establishment of 
St. Cyr for the education of young ladies. 
To exercise them in elocution the superior, 
Madame de Brinon, wrote dramatic pieces, 
but they were so execrably bad that Main- 
tenon, to whom early associations had 
given a correct literary taste, was desirous 
of superseding them by something better. 
“A ndromaque” was tried, but the demui- 
sellesplayed the love-scenes so well that 
the royal prude took alarm and put a stop 
to further representations, She then be- 
thought her of applying to Racine. She 
accordingly wrote requesting him to com- 
pose a dialogue from which all passionate 
expressions and all love should be ban- 
ished, that she might convey moral in- 
struction to her scholars under the guise 
of a pleasant amusement. Boileau urged 
him to decline, and he was disposed to 
take this advice, being fearful of compro- 
mising the reputation already secured, 
(We thought, Monsieur Racine, you had 
renounced all solicitude for al carnal 
things, regarding them as the offspring of 
sin?) But vanity got the better of pru- 
dence, and he set to work with an eager- 
ness all the greater from long abstention 
from such pursuits. A few weeks after- 
wards, in 1689, twelve years after the pro- 
duction of “ PAddre,” “ Esther” was played 
at St. Cyr with great splendor. The suc- 
cess was immense. “There never was 
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anything like the anxiety of people to go 
to St, Cyr,” says Madame de la Fayette. 
“ Great and small ran after the piece, and 
what was intended as a comddie de convent 
became the most serious affair of the court, 
The ministers neglected the business of 
the State to pay court to the king by going 
to a performance of ‘ Zsther.’” Madame 
de Sévigné wrote to her daughter in terms 
of the most extravagant praise concerning 
it. 

The assertion has been accepted by all 
writers upon Racine that * Zsther” was 
intended to personify Madame de Main- 
tenon; Vashti, Montespan; Aman, Lou- 
vois; Asuérus, the king; and that the 
edict for the destruction of the Jews sym- 
bolized the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

That Widow Scarron, the chaste com- 
panion of Ninon de |’Enclos, now at the 
charming age of fifty-nine, took such pas- 
sages to herself as — 


Je ne trouve qu’en vous de ne sais quelle 
grace, 

Qui me charme toujours et jamais ne me lasse ; 

De l'aimable vertu doux et puissants attraits, 

Tout respire en Esther l'innocence et la paix: 

Du chagrin le plus noir elle écarte les ombres. 


And — 


Dans un lieu séparé de profanes témoins, 

{° mets A les former mon étude et mes soins ; 

et c'est 1A que, fuyant l'orgueil du diadéme, 

Lasse de vains honneurs, et me cherchant moi- 
méme, 

Aux pieds de l’Eternel je viens m’humilier, 

Et godter le plaisir de me faire oublier.* 


That people should perceive a reference 
to the fallen favorite De Montespan in — 


Peut-étre on t’a conté la fameuse disgrice, 

De I’altitre Vashti, dont j’occupe la place, 
Lorsque le roi, contre elle enflamé de dépits, 
La chassa de son tr6ne ainsi que de son lit. 
Mais il ne fut sitét en bannir la pensée : 
Vashti régna longtemps sur son Ame offensée,t 


was but natural, and such gross flattery 
was perfectly in accordance with Racine’s 


* “Tn you alone I find an indescribable grace which 
ever charms and never wearies me — the soft and pow- 
erful features of gentle virtue —all in Esther breathes 
innocence and peace; of the darkest sorrows she dis- 
pels the shadows.” “In a place apart from profane 
eyes my study and care is to train them, and it is there, 
flying the pride of the diadem, weary of vain honors, 
studying myself, I come to humble me at the feet of 
the Eterual, and taste the pleasure of oblivion.”’ 

This last passage, it is scarcely necessary to remark, 
refers to St. Cyr. . 

t ** Perhaps you have been told the famous disgrace 
of the haughty Vashti, whose place I occupy, when the 
king, inflamed with wrath against her, drove her from 
his throne and bed, but Ae could not so soon banish her 
Srom his thoughts. Vashti long reigned in his of- 
“Yended heart.” The italicized lines are especially 
applicable. 


character. But Louis XIV. would not 
have cared to be compared to Asuérus, 
and no man would certainly have dared to 
versonify the all-powerful and despotic 
Soavels under such guise as that of Aman, 
But most absurd of all was it to suppose 
that this morbidly sensitive poet, who 
shrank from the lightest breath of censure, 
who died of a loss of favor, would have 
dared to so openly beard Louis and his 
minister upon the persecution of the Prot- 
estants; orethat he, a rigid and devout 
Catholic, would have symbolized heretics 
under the name of the chosen people of 
God, when Fénelon and Arnauld were in 
disgrace for a very mild protest against 
bigotry. Again, would it not have been 
the severest of satires to represent Esther 
(De Maintenon) of the race, pleading for 
them, saving them, when she was one of 
the most bitter of the persecutors? The 
French, so quick to perceive real or imag- 
inary coincidences, a wr fancied they 
read such things between the lines, but it 
was only fancy, for Racine would no more 
have ventured upon such temerity than he 
would upon assaulting the royal person, 
He learned thereafter how severely Louis 
resented the lightest remonstrance; such 
audacity as this would have consigned him 
to the Bastille. He chose the subject.as 
one best adapted for the purpose required, 
without any thought, probably, of its pecul- 
iar application, and no doubt took very 
good care to assure royalty of the fact, 
or it would not have witnessed its castiga- 
tion by proxy with so much complacency. 
A triumph so complete once more 
aroused all the poet's eager vanity and 
thirst for fame, and, selecting a second 
Scriptural subject, he wrote “Athalie.” 
But in the mean time the Tartuffes had 
been raising voice and pen against the late 
theatrical representations at St. Cyr as 
calculated to instil a love of carnal splendor 
and amusement in the minds of the pupils ; 
as well as upon the indecorousness of their 
appearing upon a stage; so “Adhalie” 
was performed only privately in the king's 
apartments at Versailles, without stage or 
costume. Some time afterwards, however, 
it was acted by the ladies and gentlemen 
of the court with great magnificence. Al- 
though an infinitely superior work, it was 
far from rivalling the success of “Z-s/her;” 
indeed, it was received but coldly, and as 
its production upon the public stage was 
strictly forbidden, it soon fen into oblivion, 
The following curious anecdote is related 
concerning the resuscitation of this work. 
Two years after Racine’s death a number 
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a country house near Paris. One evening 
they were playing a game at forfeits, and 
the penalty inflicted upon one young man 
was to read an act of “ Athalie.” The 
book was given him, and he was shut up 
in a cabinet to perform his penance. Some 
time elapsed, and they were astonished to 
find he did not return; one of the party 
going to seek him found him still deeply 
engaged upon the book; he had read it 
through once and had just recommenced 
it, and so enthusiastic was he in his praises 
that everybody's curiosity was aroused ; 
they begged him to read chown some of the 
scenes, and soon the auditors became as 
delighted as the reader. The story soon 
spread all over Paris, and every one be- 
came eager to peruse this unknown book ; 
it was reproduced at court, the nobility 
sustaining all the parts except that of the 
high priest, which was represented by 
Baron; a complete reaction set in, and 
everybody became as enthusiastic over the 

lay as they had recently been indifferent. 

t was not, however, until the time of the 
regency, placed upon the public stage, 
when a child-king being upon the throne im- 
parted a great significance to the character 
of Joas, and greatly helped the success of 
the representation. 

Disgusted at the failure, Racine laid 
down his pen in a new fit of spleen, and 
never raised it again, except to write four 
canticles for St. Cyr. About the same 
time a Jesuit master of the College of Louis 
le Grand furiously attacked his tragedies, 
saying their author was neither a Christian 
nora poet. Boileau immediately took up 
the cudgels for his friend, who, however, 
far from resenting the attack, wrote his 
traducer a very mild letter, in which he 
said : — 


For a long time God has been graciously 
leased to render me insensible to all that can 
S said of them [his tragedies] either in praise 
or blame; and I occupy myself only in think- 
ing what excuse I can afford him for having 
so misspent my time, I beg you, therefore, to 
tell the Pére Bonhoms and all other a of 
your acquaintance, that far from being in- 
censed against the professor who has censured 
my dramatic works, I am rather inclined to 
thank him for having, while preaching such 
geod moral doctrines in his school, given oc- 
casion to a member of his order to evince so 
much attachment to my interests. Were the 
offence far greater I should forget it as easily 
in favor of the great number of reverend 
fathers who lay claim to my esteem and re- 
spect, and above all in favor of the Pére la 
Chaise, who every day confers upon me some 
fresh act of kindness, and to whom I would 
sacrifice the resentment of far greater wrongs. 
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I quote this passage as a sample of 
Racine’s hypocrisy and courtier-like obse- 
quiousness, As we have seen by his own 
confession, he writhed beneath the slight- 
est touch of criticism, and would break 
with his best friend for one word of dis- 
approval. During the representation of 
“ Esther,” one of the young ladies forgot, 
oaly for an instant, a line of her part. 
“Ah, you have ruined my play!” he cried 
out from the side in such a tone that she 
burst into tears—a proof that time had 
not dulled this susceptibility. But the 
outward show of piety was the court fash- 
ion at that time; and Pare la Chaise, 
the royal confessor, and the Jesuits were 
omnipotent. Such a little bit of mock 
humility — the poet dated the letter from 
Vérsailles — would be sure to win the 
favor of Maintenon 

If we required a further proof of the 
heartless hypocrisy of the man, it would 
be rendered in the following passage from 
a letter to his son (1698), in which he 
speaks of the approaching death of his old 
chéere amie, Champsmelée. 


M. de Rost informs me that Champsmelée 
is at the point of death, and he seems quite 
unhappy about it. The most afflicting part of 
the affair, and that which he does not appear to 
take into account, is the obstinacy evinced by 
this poor unfortunate creature in her constant 
refusal to leave the stage, She has declared, 
I am told, that she considers it very glorious 
to die an actress, as she has lived. It is to be 
hoped she may change like so many others 
whe: the awful moment arrives. 


Racine was in all things a representative 
man, an epitome of his age — what that 
age was like we have endeavored to depict 
in a previous article. I know not if the 
daring, undisguised vice of the regency 
was not preferable to this show of whited 
sepulchres ; it was minus one sin at least 
— hypocrisy. 

We have now arrived at the period of 
his disgrace, of which there are three dif- 
ferent accounts: one author, I think it is 
Voltaire, ascribes it to his Jansenist ten- 
dencies; but Racine had heen a Port- 
Royalist all his life, and was thoroughly 
recognized as such. Louis Racine, his 
son, gives the following account ;: — 


Madame de Maintenon, when privately con- 
versing with him one day upon the misery of 
the people caused by the desolating war then 
raging, was so pleased by the justness of his 
remarks, that she requested him to set down 
his opinions upon the subject in writing. Re- 
ceiving from her a promise of secrecy, he con- 
sented to do so, and shortly afterwards placed 
a treatise in her hands which contained some 
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severe strictures upon the condition of the 
country and the continuation of the war. 
While she was reading it the king entered and 
took it from her hand ; he insisted upon know- 
ing the name of the author, and after a faint 
resistance, spite of the pledge she had given, 
she revealed it. His face darkened. “ Be- 
cause he knows how to make verses perfectly,” 
he said, “does he suppose he knows every- 
thing ? and because he is a great poet, does he 
wish to be a minister of state?" * Some time 
afterwards he ventured to solicit by letter some 
small favor from the king ; it was refused. So 
deeply did his disgrace prey upon his mor- 
bidly sensitive nature that it threw him into a 
fever, and so aggravated an old disease from 
which he had been long suffering a$ to cause 
his death. 


St. Simon ascribes his death to a cir 
cumstance which Louis Racine relates very 
similarly as an anecdote of Boileau. But 
the authority of that young gentleman, who 
would have us believe his father to have 
been the greatest and most immaculate of 
men, is far from unimpeachable. This is 
what St. Simon says: — 


It sometimes happened that the king had no 
ministers with him, as on Fridays, and, above 
all, when the bad weather in winter rendered 
the sittings very long ; then he would send for 
Racine to amuse him and Madame de Main- 
tenon. Unfortunately the poet was frequently 
very absent. It happened one evening that, 
talking with Racine about the theatre, the 
king asked him why comedy was so much out 
of fashion. Racine gave several reasons, and 
concluded by naming the piers — bee 
that for want of. new pieces the comedians 

ave old ones, and, amongst others, those of 
Scarron, which were worth nothing and found 
no favor with any one. At this the or 
widow blushed, not for the reputation of the 
cripple attacked, but at hearing his name ut- 
tered in the presence of his successor! The 
king was also embarrassed, and the unhappy 
Racine by the silence that followed felt what 
aslip he had made. He remained the most 
confounded of the three, without daring to 
raise his eyes or to open his mouth, The 
silence did not terminate for several minutes, 
so heavy and profound was the surprise, The 
end was that the king sent away Racine, say- 
ing he was going to work. The poet never 
afterwards recovered his position, Neither 
the king nor Madame de, Maintenon ever spoke 
to him again or even looked at him; and he 
conceived so much sorrow at this, that he fell 
into a languor and died two years afterwards, 


Both these accounts are discreditable to 
Madame de Maintenon. If the son's be 
correct, it is another instance of that stony 
selfishness, unredeemed by one generous 


*® Can we believe after this that Louis would strain 
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or even ~ instinct, which characterized 
that repulsive woman, at least in her later 
years. It was she who had led him into 
disgrace under a pledge she infamously 
disregarded, therefore it was obviously her 
duty to save him from the consequences 
of his indiscretion; but we do not hear of 
any acknowledgment of her own culpabil- 
ity or even of one word of intercession 
with his offended master, 
But whatever might have been the cause, 
his disgrace terribly preyed upon the 
poet’s mind, and probably hastened his 
death. One day, while in his study, he 
was attacked by such severe pains in the 
head that he was obliged to be put to bed, 
He never again left his chamber. Yet his 
illness was a long and painful one, the re- 
sult of an abscess in the liver. His part- 
ing with Boileau was the most touching 
incident of his life. When he bade adieu 
to this old and true friend he raised him- 
self upon his pillow, and, throwing his arms 
round him, said, “ 1 look upon it as a great 
blessing for me to have died before you.” 
An operation was performed upon him, 
but he expired three days afterwards, on 
the 21st of April 1699, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. He stipulated in his will 
that he should be buried at Port-Royal. 
“ Ah,” remarked a courtier, “ he would not 
have dared to express such a wish in his 
lifetime!” The king settled a pension 
of two thousand livres on his widow and 
children, but expressed no word of regret 
at his loss. Upon Boileau's informing him 
that the poet had displayed much courage 
and fortitude upon his deathbed he replied 
cynically, “1 was told as much, and was 
greatly surprised at it.” 

Such was Jean Racine, courtier and 

t, and more of the former than of the 

atter; for, like our own Congreve, he pre- 
ferred to be known as a man of Aaut ton 
rather than as a man of genius. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A NEW METHOD OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


COMPELLED by an inexorable destiny to 
wander over the earth’s surface, 1 have 
ever found myself sharing, to an intense 
degree, in the aspirations of my fellow- 
creatures to develop into new and higher 
conditions, and, at the risk of appearing 
presumptuous, have not hesitated to offer 
them freely such counsel and advice as 
my vivid imagination and extended expe- 
rience might suggest, Hitherto I must 





at such a gnat and yet swallow such a camel as the 
supposed sllesions in “ Asther"? 


confess that my efforts have been utterly 
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unavailing; but far from being discour- 
aged, I Feit constrained to present to a 
young and rising nation — destined, ac- 
cording to the great Liberal prophet of 
Great Britain, at no distant date to eclipse 
the glory and absorb the wealth of our own 
island realm —a scheme which my recent 
observations of their tendencies and de- 
sires has led me to elaborate; in the hope 
that its merits will at onee be recognized, 
and that, if they are unable to adopt it in 
its entirety, they will derive some hints 
which may prove of real and substantial 
benefit. It is only natural that, however | 
cosmopolitan the sympathies of an En- 
glishman may be, + should turn most 
readily to his American cousins; and that, 
finding himself a prophet without honor in 
his own country — where people are far 
too well satisfied with their own opinions, 
and with the conditions which surround 
them, to think they need assistance from 
anybody — he should appeal to that more 
receptive, progressive, and enlightened | 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon family, where | 
new ideas are eagerly entertained, new | 
tendencies are rapidiy developed, new 
desires constantly expressed, old problems 
solved, and time-worn habits of thought 
discarded. To this fresh and promising | 
community, then, | address myself, in the 
conviction that nothing | can suggest will 
startle them, and that what may seem to 
the bigoted and intolerant mind of old-fash- 
ioned society absurd or impracticable, will 
commend itself to so enterprising and vig- 
orous a race as a simple and sensible 
scheme of social evolution, It is even 
possible that the stolid intellect of Europe, 
unable to discriminate between jest and 
earnest, may regard it as a feeble attempt 
at satire. Such an insinuation I pass by 
with contempt. I have never met an 
American who could deny that, while 
firmly maintaining that the theory was 
sound which, in the beautiful language of 
the Constitution, proclaims that all men 
were born equal, he was conscious practi- 
cally that, physically, morally, and intel- 
lectually, men are born extremely unequal. 
In fact, in no country have I ever met a 
man of any race who did not feel he was 
very unequal, The same idea is clearly 
entertained by the higher class of mon- 
keys, and may be observed manifesting 
itself, in a greater or less degree, through- 
out the animal kingdom ; and it would not 
be difficult for eminent scientific men to 
rove that it must even, in a modified 
orm, descend to the oyster. I may here 
remark incidentally, that I do not think the 
attention of naturalists has been suffi- 
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ciently directed to psychological evidences 
of this kind, by which, apart from all ma- 
terial proof whatever, the ascent of man 
from the lowest forms of animal life may 
be clearly traeed. I regret I have no time 
to enter upon this subject more fully here ; 
but it has been necessary to allude to it, 
because, while the “instinct of inequality” 
forms the basis of the glorious modern 
theory in regard to the origin of the human 
race, it is also the basis upon which my 
new method of social evolution is con- 
structed. In a word, to make my mean- 
ing more clear, as the “ instinct of inequal- 
ity ” must be the foundation of the instinct 
of evolution, without this instinct in the 
oyster it would never have been possible 
for the “fittest” to survive and evolve, 
Evidently it is the result of an aspiration on 
the part of the oyster to rise above its in- 
ferior or “unequal” condition. To use a 
social rather than a scientific term, it is 
manifest that we owe our development to 
the innate snobbishness of the oyster. 
The theory of evolution, reduced to its 
social expression, is therefore the theory 


| of snobbishness; and it is from this prin- 


ciple — the grandest, the noblest, and the 
most powerful that has been implanted in 
the human breast—that we derive our 
origin; it is through its mighty influence 
that we maintain our existence; and it is 
upon its “latent potencies” that we base 
our hopes for the future. Implanted more 
strongly in the Anglo-Saxon race than in 
any other people on the face of the globe, 
it has carried the British nation to the pin- 
nacle of greatness and prosperity which it 
now occupies, though the sentiment is evi- 
dently weakening of late under the delete- 
rious influence of a prominent leader in 
the Liberal party; but it is developing a 
majesty in the United States which should 
cause a thrill of pride in the breast of 
every Englishman when he recognizes how 
worthy the people of America are proving 
themselves of the noble heritage they have 
received from the mother country. Never 
yet have they thoroughly realized how 
much they owed to those Pilgrim Fathers, 
whese hearts throbbing and veins palpita- 
ting with the life-sustaining, “ naturally 
selecting” principle of snobbishness, se- 
lected, in obedience to its promptings, a 
noble and virgin continent, upon which 
their descendants might evolve into social 
conditions denied to them in their own 
country. It is to this principle I now wish 
to appeal, for the purpose of directing it, 
if possible, to a practical object. 
Innumerable evidences confirm my con- 
viction, that no matter what a Constitution, 
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drawn up to meet exigencies which have | men are called gentlemen, and laundresses 
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passed away, may say politically, socially} and shopwomen, wash-ladies and sales- 
the principle of equality is doomed in| ladies. In the same manner, though or- 
America. In all the larger cities there is|ders are not permitted in the United 
a class which openly calls itself, and is | States, the men and officers of the militia 
openly called by others, the aristocracy ; | regiments decorate their breasts with Free- 
and the more modern members of it are| mason, Oddfellow, Knight-Templar, Fe- 
endeavoring as much as possible to adopt| nian, and other badges, which present a 
the manners and customs of aristocracies | truly martial appearance, and give the 
in other countries, to contract matrimonial | wearer an air of having seen much service, 
alliances with them, and to bow down be- The Congress of the United States, rec- 
fore them. They put their servants into | ognizing this upward tendency on the pirt 
livery; emblazon the panels of their car-| of the American soldier, passed a special 
riages with heraldic devices, in which coro- | act after the close of the civil war, author- 
nets and other insignia of nobility and |izing all the field-officers of the army of 
even of royalty may often be detected. | the Union, honorably mustered out of ser- 
Some have purchased property abroad, | vice, to claim the title and wear the uni- 
and call themselves by its well-sounding | form of their rank —a privilege which, as 
foreign name; others have adopted the | the courts of Europe are well aware, has 
names of noble families; and some have | not been left toslumber by such American 
even gone so far as to assume foreign | diplomatists as have been entitled to it. 
titles, which they use when abroad, and| I have felt both encouraged and edified 
with the crests and armorial bearings of | by the spectacle of General Grant, the late 
which, even at home, they stamp their| president of the United States, and his 
note-paper and decorate their dinner | entire family, manifesting in a marked de- 
menus, The demand has become so ex-|gree an abundant instinct of inequality. 
tended in this direction, that two heralds’ | The sternness with which he insists upon 
offices have actually been opened in a/ social precedence, to which he can lay 
fashionable part of New York to meet it,}no claim, being accorded to him — the 
where coats of arms, crests, and mottoes | grace with which he accepts the homage 
may be obtained to sit the name, taste, of those whom he considers his social in- 
rank, and pedigree of the purchaser, A| feriors —the ease with which he adapts 
directory, called the “ Elite Directory,” | himself to the habits and customs of the 
bound in purple leather, with gilt edges, | aristocracy of each country he visits, with 
has been published; and not long ago a/|a proud consciousness that it is the class 
newspaper was started in Chicago, called|to which he instinctively belongs — the 
the /mperialist, advocating the forma-| quick recognition by that class that he is 
tion of an aristocracy, and suggesting | entitled to take his place among them as 
names for titles which should be adopted. | one of nature's “ fittest,” and to look down, 
As far back as two hundred years ago, so} as they do, upon those whom she has not 
great a philosopher as John Locke recog-| “naturally selected” for social eminence 
nized this latent tendency in the constitu-|--— the gratification of his own countrymen 
tion which he drew up for the royal colony | at the honors which have been showered 
of South Carolina, one of the provisions | upon this early but magnificent promise of 
of which established a House of Peers, | their future aristocracy,——all this, I say, 
composed of three orders of nobility, sev-|is eminently encouraging, but it only 
erally entitled landgraves, palatines, and | proves how imperative the necessity has 
caciques — the landgraves to rank with| become for constructing a social system 
English earls, the palatines with English | which shall place matters on an assured 
viscounts, and the caciques with English | basis, and deprive carpers and sceptics of 
barons. This lasted for three or four | an excuse to taunt those whose irrepressi- 
years, and the last landgraviate family has | ble social ambitions prompt them to as- 
only become extinct in our own times. | sume ‘prerogatives which may not yet 
This spirit, as I have shown, still descends, | legally belong to them, but which, in a 
as it ought, with even greater force to our | dience to the dictates of the great princi- 
own day, and through all classes, so that} ple to which they owe their origin, they 
every one who can, however remotely or {feel compelled to appropriate. What, for 
obscurely, lay claim to any military, politi-| instance, could be more unseemly on the 
cal, or judicial title is. proud to be ad-| part of his own countrymen, than to pick 
dressed by it; while his fellow-citizens | flaws in the title of Brigadier-General Ba- 
meet his wishes in this respect as liberally | deau, “ A.D.C. in the suite,” or to criticise 
as possible. Thus even porters and cab-|the magnificent decorations and orders 
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with which he adorned his uniform? Why | all old aristocratic European countries the 


should such meritorious efforts at evolu 
tion be sneered at in the case of this dis- 
tinguished officer, when they are univer- | 
sally commended on the part of the oyster ? | 
Truly has it been remarked, that scientific | 
men are as illogical as theologians. Go} 
onwards and upwards, then, on the bright 
and glorious road that leads to social emi- 
nence, Grant, Badeau, Pierrepont, worthy 
representatives of the noble rice from 
which you have sprung; be not checked 
by the scoffings of the low-born and envi- 
ous in your aspirations after precedence, 
decorations, and pedigree; the time will 
come when all men will recognize in you, 
and others who are even now following 
your example, the pioneers of a new and 
mighty social development, whose benign 
and mellowing influence will ultimately 
extend, if it has not already reached, to 
the gulches and cafions of California. 

It being clear, then, that without social 
ambition there can be no social evolution 
—and it being abundantly evident, from 
the illustrations I have adduced, that the 
sentiment of social ambition has of late 
years been acquiring overwhelming and 
uncontrollable force in the American breast 
— it follows that the moment is ripe for a 
specific direction to be imparted to it, 
Unless this is done, there is a danger of a 
catastrophic period, accompanied by social 
and political shocks, which may cause 
great disaster and even loss of life ; where- 
as, if my plan is followed, there will be no 
more difficulty in transforming a democ- 
racy into an aristocracy than there was in 
changing a monkey intoa man, It will be 
a smooth, easy, and natural process, very 
similar to that of rubbing off your tail. 
What, in fact, are the poor, the low-born, 
and the uneducated of society, but its tail? 
Very well, then, if you want to evolve, you 
must rub it off. Nothing can be more 
self-evident than that; the question is how 
to do it without producing irritation, It is 
inherent to the process of transformation 
that it is rather painful; no amount of 
salves or caustics can prevent this; the 
problem is to have as little soreness as 
possible. Now it is natural that any at 
tempt to form a new couche sociale will 
leave the class that is left out very sore; 
therefore it will be necessary to discover a 
salve which may allay the irritation. The 
salve I propose is a political one. What 
do American aristocrats want to do with 
politics? Absolutely nothing! They won't 
dirty their fingers with politics even now ; 
how much less should they do so when 
they are the possessors of real titles! In 
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aristocracy is a part of the political ma- 
chinery, hence it is constantly brought into 
unpleasant collision with the masses, and 
is more or less unpo!jular, while it holds 
its position by a precarious tenure. Now 
in America it would be quite different, 
Here I propose to construct, in the first 
instance, a purely social aristocracy, having 
no special political rights or privileges: 
what need they care about political recog- 
nition at Washington, if they are recog- 
nized socially by all the crowned heads of 
Europe? In fact, it might be advisable 
that one of their rules should preclude any 
member of Congress or politician from 
belonging to their order, though this might 
be relaxed in favor of ex-presidents and 
ex-ministers to foreign courts, who could 
give satisfactory proofs of their having 
achieved great social success, and mani- 
fested a profound contempt for the poli- 
tics of their own country, This entire ex- 
clusion from the arena of politics, while a 
necessary measure in initiating the order of 
aristocracy in America, would of necessity 
only be temporary. The irresistible forces 
at work would finally, as will appear later, 
sweep away all obstructions raised by the 
democracy to the overwhelming develop- 
ment of the aristocracy in every depart- 
ment of life, political and financial as well 
as social; but the merit of the process 
consists in the fact that it would be en- 
tirely unaccompanied by any open or 
active effort on their part. Thus beauti- 
fully do the forces of nature do their work 
when they are properly directed. 

It is well known to scientific men that 
the most dangerous and disagreeable mo- 
ment in the process of evolution is the 
first; ce n'est gue le premier pas qui coute. 
It is then that the animal first feels those 
well-known curious shooting pains; and 
though they are accompanied by a certain 
feeling of gratification arising from the 
proof they convey to his mind that he has 
been a specimen selected for the purpose 
on account of his fitness, still we have the 
most distinct testimony to the fact that the 
creature is often in great doubt at this 
crisis whether “ the game is worth the can- 
die.” Whatever scoffers may say to the 
contrary, there is nothing more clearly es- 
tablished than this—so much so that 
many animals can be proved to have shown 
hesitation in the early stages of the proc- 
ess. The Ornithorhyncus paradoxus, or 
duck-bill_ platypus, is an illustration of 
this ; and the minute observation by natu- 
ralists of the mental structure of the aye- 
aye of Madagascar, proves clearly that 
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respond ; and it is by them that this great 
movement will be inaugurated. They will 
“select” with an unerring instinct those 
who should, in the first instance, receive 
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had it not been for an hereditary tendency 
to vacillation in that animal, he would now 
have been a perfect ape, instead of being 
obliged to take refuge in the length of his 


finger-nails. Many other animals in the|titles. They will, in fact, be intuitively 
same way have thus stuck in the middle, paw by nature as to the selection; 
and through a certain feebleness of aspira-| from the “* Blue Blood” of Philadelphia, 


from the “ Culture” of Boston (Beacon 
Street), from the “F. F. V.” (first fami- 
lies of Virginia); from Canal Street, in 
New Orleans (right-hand side); from the 
descendants of the great Patroons of New 
Amsterdam, the Knickerbockers of New 
wards. The same rules hold good morally | York, and the dwellers in Second Avenue ; 
which hold good physically. * Indeed it is | from all that is ancient, sacred, cherished, 
clear that this must be so, as recent inves- | and aspiring in the suppressed aristocracy 
spe by scientific men make it abso-| of the land — will come the response of 
utely certain that mind is fluent or gas-| the “fittest.” They will then form them- 
eous matter, and that matter is condensed | selves into a secret society —for no pro- 
and solidified mind. From which it fol-|fane or vulgar eye may dare to penetrate 
lows that it is not impossible that while the | into the early throes of this period of ges- 
social evolution I am about to suggest is | tation; but one of their first acts must be 
in progress, certain physical modifications | to collect funds among themselves for the 
may occur simultaneously. These, as I | purchase of titles. As a general thing, it 
have remarked, may be accompanied by | will be found preferable that each man 
shooting pains in the regions about to un- | purchase his own title; but there may be 
dergo change. This change will necessa-| cases where it would be advisable to as- 
rily be in accordance with the dominant) sist him to do so. These may be pro- 
social aspiration, and therefore aristocratic | cured from the republics of San Marino 
in character: thus the nostrils will become | and Andorre, from the prince of Mo- 
thinner, and more pink and distended;|naco, and from the five Counts Palatine 
the ears smaller and more delicately lobed ; | of the Holy Roman Empire, at rates cor- 
the eyebrows more perfectly arched; de-| responding to the various degrees of impe- 
fective features will be modified so as to|cuniosity of those who are entitled to con- 


tion have been unable to advance, while a 
retreat to their former condition, where 
they were much more comfortable, is cut 
off from them; for it is also established 
beyond a question that, however much you 
may desire it, you cannot evolve back- 





assume a more lofty and classical type, 
hands and feet diminished in size, and 
changes of form importing greater ele. 
gance and elasticity to the frame will 
occur. Perhaps I may seem too bold in 
saying all this w7// occur. At the same 
time, we have a long train of uninterrupted 
testimony to prove that if nature be con- 
sistent with herself they #eus¢ occur, there- 
fore I feel bound to give this warning to 
my sympathetic reader; but I do not im- 
agine that the prospect of such a contin- 
gency, even though it may be painful, will 
check his noble ardor to rise. Still, I 
would suggest, as a preliminary measure, 
that several secret conferences be held 
among those who, after reading this essay, 
fee! instinctively drawn together by a com- 
mon appreciation of the truth, and of the 
sagacity and research st which it is in- 
spired. These will be the 4/i#e, the very 
créme de la créme of society. The major- 
ity, unable to detect profound wisdom in 
a form which appeals most exclusively to 
the trained mind of science, and prejudiced 
against it by their religious bigotry, will 
turn it to ridicule; but it is not those I 


fer them. The pope, and several of the 
small German princes, and various govern- 
ments of Europe, will bestow them for 
other services besides those which are 
urely pecuniary; nor will it be impossi- 
bie for distinguished American families 
to prove their noble descent sufficiently to 
the satisfaction of certain foreign powers 
to warrant their being acknowledged as 
rightful possessors of titles which they 
may claim by inheritance. We all know 
that the representatives of more than one 
British noble family are now simple citi- 
zens of the United States. All this would 
be remedied by the scheme which I pro- 
pose. After a certain number of titles had 
thus been confidentially secured, the right 
should be obtained by the American 
order, as soon as it was properly consti- 
tuted, of conferring them. This may be 
accomplished in the same way as the trans- 
mission of the power of the ordination of 
bishops depends upon the validity of the 
source from which it is derived. This 
power could not properly be contested if it 
was obtained from the pope; and it is not 
unlikely that Leo XIII. will ere logy find 





seek toreach. The “fittest” will at once 


himself so much in need of supp nptat 
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he would be glad to conciliate a young and 
powerful aristocracy by granting them this 
privilege. When this has been secured, 
and the order numbers two hundred mem- 
bers, it will formally constitute itself in 
secret session, and organize the four fun- 
damental! institutions upon which its great- 
ness and power will finally depend. These 
are the two “Colleges of the Order,” the 
“Syndicate of the Order,” and the “ Tri- 
bunal of the Order.” The colleges of the 
order will consist of the “ Heralds’ Col- 
lege ” and the “ Electoral College.” The 
Heralds’ College will be composed of such 
members of the order as, according to 
rules which will necessarily be framed for 
the guidance of the order, shall be duly 
qualified. The functions of the Heralds’ 
College will be to supervise all matters 
connected with armorial bearings, pedi- 
grees, orders of precedence, etc., etc. ; it 
will report upon alliances which it is de- 
sirable should be promoted with the mem- 
bers of foreign aristocratic families, and 
decide upon the titles which, in the inter- 
est of the order, new members should as- 
sume. In all matters of taste the Her- 
alds’ College should reign supreme. Thus, 
for instance, any one attaining the rank of 
marquis, and desiring to call himself the 
Marquis of Mauch Chunk, would be com- 
lled to abide by the veto of the college, 
if that body, as is most probable, refused, 
on xsthetic grounds, its assent to the title. 
It would probably be found convenient 
that a list of titles, composed chiefly of 
sonorous and high-sounding names, such 
as Narragansett, Tuscarora, Onondaga, 
and Ashtabula, should be kept at the 
Heralds’ College for new members to 
choose from. The elaboration of the 
rules and regulations, the code of etiquette 
in matters of dress, of forms of salutation, 
and of styles of address in official and 
private correspondence, will fall into the 
eralds’ College department. The slov- 
enly manners of the present day, even in 
old aristocratic countries, are an evidence 
how much a supervision of this kind is 
needed; and we have the universal testi- 
mony of travellers to the fact, that no- 
where is there a race more formed by 
nature to inaugurate a movement of this 
sort, than the younger branch of the An- 
glo-Saxon family; their polite considera- 
tion of the fair sex in cars and omnibuses, 
and other places of public resort, and their 
chivalrous instincts in matters of single 
combat, especially in the South, are suffi- 
cient evidence that a code of honor might 
be revived under the auspices of the Her- 
alds’ College, to which all Europe would 
speedily be compelled to conform. 
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The functions of the Electoral College 
are more simple: it would be composed 
only of the oldest and most trusted mem- 
bers of the nobility, whose business it 
would be to discuss the eligibility, and vote 
upon the admission, of new members. As 
the stability and dignity of the order must 
mainly depend upon the characters of the 
men who compose it, it is manifest that 
the functions of the Electoral College are 
of the utmost importance. This body 
alone will be vested with the papal au- 
thority to confer titles to which I have 
already alluded. 

The “Syndicate of the Order” is, in 
other words, its financial committee. As 
the power and influence of every aristoc- 
racy in every country must depend rather 
upon its wealth than anything else, and as 
land is too common in the New World to 
add very much to the social position or 
dignity of its possessor, it is of the first 
importance that every member of the aris- 
tocracy should not only be enormously 
rich, but that his money should be well 
and safely invested. As, however, it 
would be beneath the dignity of a noble- 
man personally to attend to money mat- 
ters, or to be engaged in any other busi- 
ness than that connected with the chivalric 
pursuits of the order, provision for the 
acquiring and preserving his wealth has to 
be made otherwise. I may here say that 
members of the aristocracy will be allowed 
by the rules of the order, as laid down in 
the Heralds’ College, to enter the army, 
the navy, and the Church,— the art of 
first killing people and then saving their 
souls being one in which all aristocracies 
have ever been proficient. At the same 
time, it would be beneath the dignity of 
an aristocrat to enter any denomination 
for the latter purpose, unless there was a 
good prospect of his being able to minis- 
ter to the spiritual welfare of souls in the 


capacity of a bishop. In all matters, 
whether they be connected with people’s 
souls or ies, the dignity of his order 


must be his first consideration. There- 
fore, while he may be in the army or navy, 
and receive pay without loss of dignity ~ 
for he receives it from the government, and 
not from any one individual ; and the func- 
tion of personal combat is a noble one — 
under no circumstances could he be a doc- 
tor, for he would then have to receive pay 
from an individual, and the function of 
saving life for pay has ever been consid- 
ered by all orders of aristocrats as ignoble. 
It is not the same with the Church, for 
here, as I have said, he may rise to a po- 
sition of great authority and dignity, and 
he receives his pay not from an individual, 
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but from masses of individuals collectively. 
Nevertheless, it is not likely that many 
members of the order will adopt this call- 
ing, nor is it desirable that they should. 
No objection exists to their engaging in 
artistic, literary, or scientific pursuits, pro- 
vided they are not paid for their labors. 
In order, then, that their riches may con- 
tinually increase without any effort on 
their part, the Syndicate of the Order be- 
comes necessary. Its composition is 
peculiar. In former times, as is well 
known, the buffoon and the domestic 
chaplain played an important part in the 
establishment of every great noble. It 
has, for obvious reasons, been found no 
longer necessary to keep private buffoons, 
and even domestic chaplains are rare; but 
I would suggest, for reasons which I will 
resently explain, that the latter should 
thew part of every American nobleman’s 
establishment, while | propose to substi- 
tute for the private buffoon an individual 
whom I will call the “private money- 
grub.” Strange as it may seem, the prin- 
cipal operators on the Stock Exchange, 
the directors and controllers of the railway, 
telegraph, and steamship lines of the 
country, the presidents of banks and in- 
surance companies, the leading merchants, 
the magnates of finance, in fact, would 
all eagerly seek the position of private 
money grubs, for it would be the only 
avenue through which they could hope 
ultimately to become heteaheas ennobled. 
The private money grub, after being al- 
lowed by the Syndicate enough to live 
upon, would have his earnings divided into 
two equal parts. Half would go to the 
nobleman to whose household he was at- 
tached ; the other half would be laid by for 
his own benefit, until it reached the 
amount necessary to qualify him to be a 
candidate for the honors of nobility. By 
this ingenious method it is plain, that 
while the aristocracy keep themselves 
removed from the defiling touch of com- 
merce and business generally, they would 
indirectly exercise a most powerful influ- 
ence over the finance of the nation. 
In addition to the money-grub and the 
domestic chaplain, there would also be at- 
tached to every noble family the “ family 
counsel.” The three would form a trium- 
virate essential to the maintenance and 
well-being of every nobleman’s establish- 
ment above a certain rank, and would 
serve as checks upon one another, Thus 
the domestic chaplain ‘might advise the 
money-grub that a certain financial pro- 
ceeding was morally right, when it might 
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penalties; or, on the other hand, the coun- 

sel might advise a course which was legally 

safe, which the domestic chaplain might 

show to be attended with moral difficul- 

ties. Here the money-grub in his turn 

would operate as a check on the chaplain, 

as he would be empowered to reduce the 

salary of the latter just in proportion as he 

raised any such difficulties; while both 

counsel and ch yplain would have an inter- 

est in seeing that the money-grub did not 

cheat his noble master, as their only chance 

of reaching the lower ranks of the nobility 

would depend upon the fidelity witly which 

they performed this service. By this sim- 

ple and beautiful system, money would be 

made under the sanction alike of the law 

and of the Church, and fraud be rendered 

impossible. It is needless to remark that, 

as in many cases the family counsel would 

occupy the position of judge, the rig'its 

and private interests of the aristocracy 

would be assured in the event of any at- 

tempt to attack them by legal proceedings 

on the part of the democracy. 

The Syndicate of the Order, then, would 

be composed of a certain number of lead- 

ing money-grubs, of eminent family coun- 

sel, and, for the purpose of inspiring con- 

fidence, of a small sprinkling of such 

domestic chaplains as were loudest in their 
professions of personal piety, and most 
celebrated for their theological proficiency. 

These members of the Syndicate would, 
while preserving each nobleman’s fortune 
independent, act with a certain harmony 
and concert, and, by skilful combinations, 
would easily be able to defeat the schemes 
of the financial democracy, who, as a rule, 
are treacherous in their combined opera- 
tions, and live by plundering and cheating 
each other, A certain proportion of the 
fortune of each nobleman would neverthe- 
less be placed in a common fund, to be 
used for purposes common to the interests 
of the order—such as the building of 
clubs, churches, or theatres, which should 
be frequented exclusively by the members 
of the aristocracy and the untitled friends 
whom they might admit to such privileges. 
Another part of this fund, to be called the 
“dower fund,” would be devoted exclu- 
sively to the providing of portions or dofs 
for such daughters of noblemen as it was 
thought desirable, for the due propagation 
and maintenance of the order, should con- 
tract alliances with the foreign noblemen, 
who, being almost always mercenary, re- 
quire as a first condition suitable marriage 
settlements. These would of course be 
graduated according to the beauty of the 





be necessary for the family counsel, who 
knew the law, to show that it involved legal 


roung lady, the rank of the proposed 
ridegroom, and the advantages in point 
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of connection and influence which he had 
to offer. Such questions would not, how- 
ever, fall within the province of the Syndi- 
cate, who would simply have to provide the 
money, but of the Heralds’ College, with- 
out whose concurrence and approval no 
marriages among the aristocracy, either at 
home or abroad, could be contracted. 
This is necessary for purposes of physical 
evolution, as itis of the utmost importance, 
in order to produce the highest organic 
results, that the strain of blood should be 
kept pure. The neglect of this simple 
pounwine must inevitably prevent any 
urther development on the part of exist- 
ing aristocracies, who will thus remain in 
an imperfect and rudimentary condition, 
and finally occupy very much the same 
relation to the aristocracy of America that 
the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Bosjesmen of 
south Africa, or the aboriginal natives of 
Australia do to the Caucasian race. | 
have taken the trouble to make calcula- 
tions, based upon the analogy of similar 
changes in the past, about which no doubt 
or mistake is possible, and I find that 
upwards of two million seven hundred and 
fiity thousand years must elapse before 
this contrast will exist to the marked extent 
I have described; the change, however, 
will be watched with the grea. 2st care and 
precision by scientific men, who will all 
ultimately themselves be compelled, in 
order to escape this fate, to become Amer- 
ican noblemen. 

I have been led into this slight digres- 
sion in order to show how grand and 
inspiring is the mission which the aristoc- 
racy of the New World has before it. It 
is needless to say that it will be aided in 
its development by the peculiarly favorable 
conditions, both of soil and climate, which 
are special to the western hemisphere. 
While the nations of Europe, in obedience 
to those sanguinary instincts which prove 
their close connection with the fer mature 
from which they are descended, are en- 
gaged in a fierce and bloody struggle, from 
which it is very doubtful whether the fittest 
will survive, the American aristocracy will 
be peacefully and intelligently improving 
its breed. Carefully avoiding, under the 
direction of their domestic p athwate any 
differences of opinion on matters of theol- 
ogy, which can in no way advance the 
interests of the order, they will not feel 
disposed to commit “atrocities” on Chris- 
tian principles, or otherwise check the 
physical progress of the race, out of regard 
for its spiritual welfare. 

We now come to the fourth and last 
institution, the “ Tribunal of the Order.” 
This will be composed of the most emi- 
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nent and learned noblemen duly elected, 
together with a few family counsel who 
are most eligible for promotion. It will 
constitute a sort of court of appeal from 
the Heralds’ College. Before it will be 
tried the cases of all such noblemen as 
have infringed the laws of the order, by 
assuming honors to which they are not 
entitled; treating with indifference the 
rules of etiquette ; conducting themselves 
in private life, or in their intercourse with 
the democracy, in a manner unbecoming 
their dignity; marrying or giving in mar- 
riage in disregard to the veto of the Her- 
alds’ College, — and so forth. It will be 
a court of reference and arbitration in 
all cases of dispute between members of 
the order; and it will try money-grubs, 
family counsels, or domestic chaplains, 
who may have proved unfaithful to their 
trust. There will be a scale of pains and 
penalties inflicted proportionate to the 
otfence committed, the most severe of 
which will be expulsion from the order, 
with deprivation of rank, and excommuni- 
cation from all social intercourse whatever. 
Under no circumstances will noblemen be 
permitted to bring lawsuits against each 
other before the established judicatory of 
the country. This is partly because it 
would not comport with their dignity to do 
so, and partly because the judges, being 
elected by the democracy, and being them- 
selves plebeian, would, except in the case 
of a family counsel happening to be a 
judge, decide upon democratic principles, 
which, as a rule, do not further the ends 
of justice. The Tribunal of the Order 
would therefore, in serious cases, have 
recourse to the far safer, more enlightened, 
and more expeditious method of trial by 
single combat before a jury of peers, ac- 
cording to the rules thereunto provided. 
From all this it will be seen that the 
nobles, while refraining from pursuits in- 
volving the acquisition of wealth, or from 
in any way mixing with the common herd, 
will be by no means an idle class. Besides 
indulging in horse-racing, yachting, coach- 
ing, hunting, and other manly sports, they 
will have three professions open to them 
in addition to the domain of art, science, 
and literature; besides which, the two 
colleges and tribunal will give ample seri- 
ous occupation to such of their members 
as have the privilege of belonging to these 
bodies. It is desirable that they should 
travel extensively, and spend conch of their 
time in social intercourse with the aristoc- 
racies of other countries. They will prob- 
ably find life in the country houses of the 
British aristocracy especially congenial to 
their tastes. Here they will be well re- 
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ceived, and there will be no objection in 
point of taste or etiquette to their protract- 
ing such visits indefinitely. It would be 
considered a duty and a privilege in En- 
gland to entertain the nobility of America 
—a hospitality which the latter could 
return by restoring the fortunes of many 
poor and decaying families of the British 
aristocracy, by bestowing upon the eldest 
sons well-portioned daughters. Having 
no extensive landed possessions, they 
would probably not have castles in the 
country in which to receive their noble 
guests, should they return their visits; but 
this could be arrauged by a system of 
palatial hotels, such as already exist in the 
country. These would be five stories high, 
corresponding to the ranks of nobility — 
dukes being accommodated on the first 
floor, marquises on the second, and so on. 

It is probable that the identity of race, 
language, and religion would create a far 
closer sympathy and alliance between the 
aristocracies of England and America than 
between those of any other countries; and 
they could in many ways be mutually 
beneficial to each other. The degrading 
tendency which now characterizes the 
British nobility of entering into all kinds 
of commercial pursuits might thus be 
checked. Instead of going into the city, 
and eking out a precarious and not very 
reputable livelihood as a guinea-pig on 
the boards of questionable companies, the 
impecunious scion of aristocracy would be 
ashamed to degrade an order, the Ameri- 
can branch of which was setting an exam- 
pie of purity, dignity, and the highest 
sentiments of honor. Indeed it is highly 
probable that numbers of the cadets of 
noble families in England, finding that 
the American nobility offered advantages 
which their own did not, would apply for 
admission into its ranks. Such cases 
would come under the rules laid down in 
the Heralds’ College, regulating the admis- 
sion of applicants from foreign aristoc- 
racies. 

These rules would be very strict in all 
matters of pedigree and antiquity of title ; 
thus no British aristocrat, whose creation 
did not date back beyond the first settle- 
ment of America, would be eligible. No 
members of any French family ennobled 
since the Revolution of 1789 need apply. 
Austrian candidates must all prove their 
sixteen quarterings,and soon. Nor would 
this rule be relaxed in favor of royal or 
ex-royal families. While the Hapsburgs, 
Bourbons, Guelphs, Hohenzollerns, and 
even Romanoffs, would be eligible, the 
Bernadottes of Sweden and all the Bona- 
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would be excluded, One must draw the 
line somewhere. 

1 have said that when the order num- 
bered two hundred, it was in a position to 
constitute itself secretly. When it had 
organized its four institutions, formulated 
its rules, and completed its social structure 
in every respect, the moment would have 
arrived when it would be its duty openly 
to announce its existence and enter upon 
its functions, When I remarked that nat- 
uralists had observed, in the case of the 
animal kingdom, that the first step in the 
process of evolution was the most painful, 
I neglected to state that the last moment, 
though not attended with any physical suf- 
fering, is extremely distressing to the moral 
sensibilities of the animal; thus, when the 
first man openly and boldly stepped forth 
entirely tail-less, his modesty and shyness 
were so great that the first use he made of 
his newly awakened intelligence was to 
clothe himself. We must all feel instinct- 
ively that this could not have been other- 
wise. Inthe same way philologists have 
proved that, if you go back far enough, 
the syllable expressed by our letters * f, 
i, g,” forms the common root from which 
all languages have since evolved, with the 
exception of the languages of certain sav- 
age tribes, who are still entirely naked. 
This is accounted for by the fact that these 
people developed from a race of monkeys 
who were themselves originally tail-less, 
and they were therefore spared any shock 
of this kind; and so their language, not 
being based upon the sense of modesty, 
has not the common idea of clothing ex- 
pressed by the word “fig” as its root, as 
is the case with the Aryan, Semitic, and 
Turanian families. 

It is a singular fact, and I would venture, 
with great diffidence, and at the same time 
with the utmost certainty, to assert that it 
is a fact of which I am the sole discov- 
erer, that the tailed monkey should have 
evolved a much higher human development 
than the untailed ; and yet this is only in 
obedience to the well-known law, that life 
as it exists on earth “ gradates ” from very 
simple into highly complex types, fre- 
quently, however, in its gradation missing 
a link, or taking two steps at a time, as it 
were. In this way the tail-less monkey 
was partially skipped by nature, and has 
thus duly developed into the lower type of 
still unclothed man. I have useti this illus- 
tration because it exactly applies to the 
sensations of modesty of which the Amer- 
ican aristocracy will be painfully conscious 
when they first announce themselves to the 
world, Their instinct, in order to esca 
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norant classes, will be to hide themselves 
from gem gaze. This tendency they 
must boldly resist: let them clothe them- 
selves*in the panoply of their order, in 
their robes ied coronets, and appear in 
state carriages, each drawn by eight horses, 
with coachmen in powdered wigs, with 
footmen gorgeous in blazing liveries, pre- 
ceded by mounted heralds. Let the new 
order be proclaimed with the blare of 
trumpets in the public places of all the 
principal cities in the Union. False mod- 
esty at such a moment would be criminal; 
let them remember that they are inaugu 
rating a social crisis, which must affect the 
destiny of every aristocracy in Europe. 
Supposing this anxious period ripe 4 
passed, and that they compel, as they will, 
the recognition of all the right-minded 
classes of society who are animated with 
the proper social aspirations, they will be 
afflicted for some time with a tendency to 
relapse into their old habits, which must 
be guarded against. Here, again, the anal- 
ogy of evolution serves as a guide anda 
warning. When man first developed he 
was conscious of singular prehensile sen- 
sations, producing an irresistible desire to 
follow the instinct which still lingered with 
him, and to hang by his tail, and crack 
nuts. His newly developed reason, how- 
ever, always came to the rescue in time ; 
by a process of ratiocination, which was 
necessarily slow, owing to the still imper- 
fect condition of his protoplasm, he per- 
ceived that the attempt would be futile and 
ridiculous, and he refrained. This is a 
striking illustration of the superiority of 
reason over instinct. It applies, in the 
case before us, to the dangerous instinct 
by which the American nobleman will be 
at once assailed, to lapse back into money- 
making. The instinct of commerce and 
bargaining will be as strong in him at the 
outset as the tail-hanging, nut-cracking 
instinct was in the ape; but it will be re- 
sisted, and no doubt successfully, by his 
intellect. After a very short time it will 
pass away, and he will soon feel no more 
desire to “operate” financially than he 
does now to swing on the branches of trees. 
The next danger to be avoided is a ten- 
dency to a too rapid increase in the num 
bers of the order, It is evident that it can 
only maintain its exclusive character, and 
the prestige by which it can command the 
respect of the public mind, by refusing to 
open its ranks too rapidly to those who 
will seek to press into them. Evolution is 
specialization; therefore, in its physical 
progress, there are always to be noticed 


side—the development of a tissue, and 
the wasting of the parts at the expense of 
which it grows. The same thing will oc- 
cur morally; in proportion as the social 
tissue of the aristocracy develops will 
there be a tendency on the part of the de- 
mocracy to waste away. In order to pre- 
vent this going on too fast, it must be met 
by checking the too rapid increase of the 
numbers and ranks of the nobility. Thus, 
in the first instance, the highest rank 
should only be that of earl; it is probable 
that it will be found most consonant with 
American tastes to adopt English titles, as 
by these means the wives and daughters 
will all be styled lady. Betore entering 
the ranks of the nobility, money grubs, 
family counsels, and domestic chaplains 
will be made knights, baronets, and bish- 
ops; then will come the ranks of barons, 
viscounts and earls. By degrees, as the 
order swells in numbers, and its wealth 
and power increase, marquises, dukes, and 
princes may be created, but only in small 
numbers and at great intervals, promotion 
to these ranks being dependent upon their 
combined physical and moral fitness —a 
question to be decided by the Electoral 
College. The proportion of the titled ar- 
istocracy to the democracy should not be 
more than one thousand to fifty million. 
The younger sons, while belonging to the 
aristocracy, should have as a distinctive 
appellation the words “ Honorable Sir” 
prefixed to their Christian names. The 
Sir is necessary to distinguish them from 
members of Congress, from State legisla- 
tors, and other political functionaries who 
now enjoy the title of Honorable. The 
daughters below a certain rank will be 
styled Honorable Misses. Younger sons 
and daughters may, under certain circum- 
stances, with the approval of the Heralds’ 
College, marry into the families of such 
wealthy plebeians as may be likely to be 
elected into the order, as it is desirable to 
forma sort of middle class by these means, 
from which the ranks of the aristocracy 
may be slowly recruited. 

By —— the democracy will waste 
away and become enfeebled, in obedience 
to the law to which I have already alluded ; 
and the influence of this middle class will 
extend downwards ina manner which must 
surely, sooner or later, affect the political 
condition of the country. Thus the nation 
at large will gradually undergo such social 
modifications under the pressure of its 
aristocracy, as will prepare it for a revolu- 
tion almost imperceptible in its progress, 
but which will alter fundamentally its re- 
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eventually slip away from the corrupt 
classes who now control it, as they become 
weak and enervated, and inevitably fall 
into the more sturdy grasp of those who 
are themselves aspirants for aristocratic 
honors. All this will occur without any 
direct intervention on the part of the no- 
bility, but will be the necessary result of 
revolutionary forces working through the 
physical and social into the political sphere. 
In the process of their evolution, politics 
will thus at last become sufficiently puri- 
fied for the aristocracy to consider other 
questions than those which exclusively 
affect the well-being of their order, and 
actually to take an interest in the good 
government and prosperity of their coun- 
try —a pursuit from which they will have 
long been excluded. Thus there will 
finally be evolved a form of government 
such as has never hitherto existed, It 
will be oligarchical in character -— as in- 
tensely anti-republican, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, as it will be 
anti-monarchical. While combining the 
advantages of both systems, it will exclude 
their defects, for autocracy and mobocracy 
will be alike impossible. The days olf 
emperor and demagogue will be forever 
ended, and the power of the plutocrat have 
utterly passed away. What the exact 
character will be of the administrative ma- 
chinery which will be devised by a class 
alike honorable, intelligent, patriotic, and, 
above all, disinterested, it is not for me to 
attempt to explain; those familiar with the 
laws of evolution will know, given the 
premises as | have given them, how they 
inust of necessity develop, It is therefore 
competent to any scientific intellect to 
construct the whole fabric by the usual 
deductive process; and it would be a mere 
work of supererogation, and, indeed, a re- 
flection upon the intelligence of the best 
minds of the day, were | to enter upon it 
more fully here. It is enough for me to 
have shadowed forth the outlines of the 
great social crisis now impending over the 
New World. If, by anticipating the move- 
ment which is inevitable, 1 have been en- 
abled to assist those who are destined to 
inaugurate it; if 1 should be the one to 
give it that impetus which is always re- 
quired to set in motion a mighty idea, | 
would disclaim all credit for this humble 
effort which may lead to such vast and 
magnificent results, well knowing that it 
would have been utterly unavailing were it 
not for the powerful forces of nature 
known to be at work, and the consequently 
receptive condition of those to whom it is 
addressed. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE UNDEFINABLE IN ART. 


ALL of us, probably, have learnt to dis- 
tinguish between the type of man who 
loves clear intellectual light before every- 
thing, and who derives pleasure from 
objects and ideas only so far as he defines 
and understands them, and the other type 
of man who delights to abandon himself 
to an unthinking emotional state, and to 
steep his mind, so to speak, in a stream of 
vague feeling. This contrast meets us 
in various regions of life. For example: 
social intercourse is to some simply an 
opportunity of exchanging clear ideas, and 
sharing in sentiments which repose on 
definite convictions, For another class, 
converse with others owes its value to the 
opportunity it affords for indulging in vague 
emotions. Such persons love society only 
so far as it provides them with the conta- 
gion of half.expressed feeling. the delicious 
thrills of sympathetic emotion, and the 
exhilarating expansion of soaring with a 
kindred spirit into the dim regions of poetic 
fancy. ‘The same contrast presents itself 
in relation to nature. There is on one 
side the curious, enquiring, and scientific 
attitude of mind, and on the other side the 
dreamily contemplative and the emotional 
attitude. ‘To the first, nature is a mine of 
facts and truths ; to the other, a wellspring 
of vague emotional consciousness. 

The lover of art might be supposed to 
belong altogether to the second group, 
Yet, though all a@sthetic taste involves 
some emotional sensibility, there is within 
the limits of the class sharing in this 
capacity a clearly marked distinction be- 
tween the intellectual and the emotional 
cultivators of the beautiful. The former 
are mainly concerned with clarifying their 
wsthetic impressions, with apprehending 
the sources of pleasure in nature and art; 
the latter live rather to enjoy beauty with- 
out understanding it, and to have the 
delights of art with the least admixture of 
definite thought. 

It is commonly supposed that what is 
known as esthetic culture tends to elevate 
the intellectual at the expense of the emo- 
tional, The education of taste, it may be 
said, consists in the main ina development 
of the powers of attention, discrimination, 
and comparison, The very frequent use 
of the term connoisseur (cognoscente) for 
an artistically cultivated person seems to 
show that a refined taste in matters of art 
means a highly intellectualized taste. If 





so, however, it looks as if the higher 
| esthetic culture would tend to exclude the 
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vague and indefinite emotional effects 
described just now. One might even urge 
that it is impossible for an zwsthetically 
trained mind ever to suspend the intel 
lectual functions in order to taste of the 
mysterious delights of the unthinking 
dreamer. 

There is a measure of truth in these 
remarks ; yet they do not accurately rep- 
resent the facts. Aésthetic culture does, 
no doubt, tend to make our enjoyment of 
art more intelligent; on the other hand, 
it no less certainly tends to deepen and 
widen our emotional capacity itself. Now 
the peculiar delight experienced in yielding 
oneself entirely to an indefinite emotional 
impression may be viewed as one mode of 
zsthetic pleasure in which culture enables 
us to share. Indeed, one might reason 
that the full measure of such vague emo- 
tional satisfaction has for its condition a 
certain degree of intellectual culture. For 
in its highest degrees this delight takes 
the form of a sense of the undefined and 
the mysterious, and this presupposes habits 
of reflection. A rude peasant is pleasur- 
ably moved by nature’s works; but he 
does not reflect on the nature of the feel- 
ings thus awakened. It is only the reflec- 
tive mind which consciously enjoys the 
mysterious aspects of things. Asa matter 
of observation, too, minds of the highest 
artistic training frequently manifest a 
marked disposition to this mode of enjoy- 
ment. Contemporary English art, includ- 
ing painting and poetry, illustrates an im- 
xulse among some of the most cultivated 
ead of art to make prominent this ingre- 
dient of the vague and undefined. Further, 
observation tells us that a susceptibility 
to these effects of art is not incompatible 
with a quick and vigorous intellectual ap- 
preciation. To name a single example, 
Robert Schumann, in the interesting 
so oe reprinted from the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, and recently trans- 
lated into English, shows us in a striking 
manner a happy combination of a love of 
intellectual light with a feeling for the 
obscure and the undefined in art. 

It will be ‘admitted, we think, that it is 


well to cultivate this capacity of vague | 


emotional enjoyment, if it can be shown 
that intellectual comprehension in art has 
its limits, and that there is always a larger 
region of art-effect in which the pleasure 
must be of an undefined and unexplained 
nature. If art can be shown to yield 
modes of delight which are unsusceptible 
of being connected with definite ideas by 
reflection, a person will clearly be the loser 
if his desire for intellectual light is so 
supreme as to unfit him for those modes 
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of enjoyment. It will be the object of this 
paper to show that art does produce im- 
pressions of this kind, and that, however 
highly developed the intellectual apprecia- 
tion of beauty, there remains a wide margin 
of emotional effect which intellectual re- 
flection cannot render definite. In other 
words, we shall try to establish this propo- 
sition, —that the control of the emotions 
y the intellect in art has its limits, and 
taat in the delight of the connoisseur, no 
igss truly than in that of the unreflective 
tyro, there blend innumerable elements 
which cannot be referred to definite ob- 
jective sources. 

In the first place, then, it is worth re- 
marking that, even within the region of 
art-impression which intellectual reflection 
is able to render clear and precise, there 
is room forthe realization of a certain 
—_ emotional effect. This looks at first 
sight paradoxical, no doubt, but it can be 
easily made intelligible. It is to be re- 
membered that the process of reducing an 
impression received from a work of art to 
definite elements cannot be completely per- 
formed in a single moment: it takes time. 
Our powers of attention are greatly limited, 
and we are unable to reflect distinctly in 
one act on more than a small area of im- 
pression. As a consequence of this, at 
any single moment our consciousness is 
made up of regions having very unequal 
degrees of illumination. One impression 
or feeling is reflected on, and so appears 
clear and distinct; but outside there are 
circles of consciousness, feelings, and 
thoughts, which are vague and undefined. 
Thus at any given moment the impression 
we receive from a work of art consists of 
clear and obscure feelings, which latter 
can only be made luminous in their turn at 
the expense of the former. 

Let us illustrate this in the case of pic- 
torial art, and let us take a picture which 
has attracted a good deal of notice of late— 
the “* Venus’ Mirror” of Mr. Burne Jones, 
When, for example, we are passing the eve 
over the several details —the gracefully 
set figures, the water with its soft reflec- 
tions, the quiet landscape behind — we are 
at each successive moment elevating one 
impression or group of impressions after 
another into clear consciousness, while the 
rest fall back into the dim regions of the 
sub-conscious. Each ingredient — the 
iNuminated and the unilluminated — is 
alike essential. When, for instance, we 
are deriving an intellectual satisfaction 
from some particular virgin-shape or gen- 
tle face, the many other pleasing elements 
of the picture contribute each a little rillet 
of undiscriminated emotion; and these 
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obscure or “sub-conscious” currents of 
feeling serve to swell the impression of 
any single instant, making it full and deep. 
It is the same when we try to bring a num- 
ber of details under some aspect of unity 
or harmony. If, for instance, in the pic- 
ture alluded to, we attend to the delicious 
modulation of color, or if, with certain ad- 
miring critics, we are able to derive an 
ineffable enjoyment from the dominant 
sentiment of the scene, in each case there 
coexists in our mind with the clear percep- 
tion of this relation or phase an obscure 
undiscriminating sense of the many de- 
tails which all help, according to their rank 
in the artist’s scheme, to make the paint- 
ing an embodiment of the beautiful and 
the fountain of a rich and varied delight. 

It will be seen, then, that vague emotion 
is inseparable from every complex work of 
art. Atno single moment is the whole of 
its charm clear and intelligible tous. We 
must be content at each instant to enjoy 
one portion, through the play of intellec- 
tual attention and comparison, while accept- 
ing the rest on trust, so to speak, knowing 
we are able in turn to bring it under the 
same illuminating influence. In this mode 
of enjoyment, intellect is fully occupied 
and amply gratified; on the other hand, 
the peculiar delight which belongs to the 
vague and mysterious is never wholly ex- 
pelled from consciousness. 

It is to be observed, further, that the 
development of art, so far from lessening 
this ingredient in art-pleasure, would rather 
seem to increase it. Higher works of art 
are distinguished from lower and element- 
ary ones by being more complex, by hav- 
ing more numerous elements, also a larger 
number of uniting relations; in other 
words, a more intricate unity, dominating 
a wider diversity. Now, though itis true 
that art-culture expands our capabilities of 
attention and comparison, so that we are 
able to embrace a larger number of details 
under a single aspect of unity, it is no leas 
certain that the more complex a work of 
art, the larger must be the region of the 
obscure and undiscriminated at any single 
moment. If we contrast the state of mind 
of a child admiring a new doll, and that of 
an artist contemplating the Laocoon, we 
shall see that, while there is vastly more of 
intellectual activity in the former case than 
in the latter, there is also, in any given 
moment, a wider area of undetermined 
pleasure, 

We may now turn to a second main 
ground of the vague in ewsthetic impres- 
sion. Not only is the intellectual reduc- 
tion of the esthetic material necessarily 
partial at each successive moment; it is 





altogether excluded from certain modes of 
art-enjoyment; that is to say, the element 
of the strange and mysterious does not 
disappear even when attention is turned to 
this particular quarter, After all, it is only 
a portion of our delight, which we are able 
to separate into distinct ingredients, and to 
refer to definite objects, relations, or ideas. 
In all our fuller and mingled enjoyments 
there seem to blend strange elements, 
which escape all our attempts to seize and 
to subject them to intellectual control. 
When, for example, we watch from some 
Alpine eminence the splendid miracle of a 
sunset, we are conscious of thrills of emo- 
tion which by no skill of reflection can we 
attach to definite perceptions or their at- 
tendant suggestions, 

The truth is, that however keen and in- 
quisitive our minds, however well disci- 
plined our intellects, our power of taking 
apart the contents of our consciousness is 
always limited. We think, perhaps, that 
we resolve a feeling called forth by a beau- 
tiful picture or a pathetic poem into its 
ultimate elements; yet, on further reflec- 
tion, we shall find that we never really 
effect such an exhaustive analysis. 

In the first place, then, every beautiful 
object, whether of nature or of art, calls 
up a large number of pleasurable feelings. 
We roughly mark off portions of this ef- 
fect, setting down one to sensuous impres- 
sions, another to relations of harmony and 
proportion, another to particular emotions, 
as wonder, love, and so on. Yet, if we 
carefully consider the matter, we must be 
aware that this process is never other than 
inexact. In the whole impression of a 
posneret landscape, for example, we cannot 

sure that we make an accurate and ex- 
haustive analysis when we enumerate a few 

rominent features of the scene with their 

imaginative suggestions, On the contrary, 
we are always confident that we leave many 
sources of gratification undetected. The 
whole effect, further, seems to be some- 
thing more than the sum of the separate 
elements, even supposing these to be as- 
certained. In the scene before us the 
pleasures of light, color, and form, and of 
poetic suggestion partially blend and lose 
their distinct characters, In other words, 
the intermingling of these elements affects 
us differently from the elements experi- 
enced apart. Thus a complex object of 
art always contains an unresolved factor, 
and so presents a mysterious side to our 
perceptions, 

Let us now go a step further. We will 
suppose that the total impression of a 
work of art has been broken up by reflec- 
tion into groups of elements emotional 
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and sensuous. Yet even this division 
does not get rid of the element of mystery. 
Thus the emotional effects of art are by 
no means perfectly intelligible. Any one 
who has accustomed himself to reflect on 
the feelings called forth by the beautiful, 
the sublime, the comic, and so on, must 
have learnt how impossible it is to make 
clear and definite all the separate sources 
of the pleasure. How strangely and in- 
extricably, for example, do numerous pul- 
sations of feeling mingle in the effects of 
humor! Who can define all the elements 
which co-operate to produce the peculiar 
charm of a figure like Don Quixote, or Mr. 
Carlyle’s Teufelsdroeck? We can only 
lay the finger on a few points here and 
there which call forth merry laughter, gen- 
tle pity, and nascent admiration: we can- 
not say whence comes all the peculiar de- 
light which such objects minister to our 
minds. It is the same with the effects of 
the sublime. When gazing on a chain of 
Alpine peaks motionless and charmed in 
the magical air, we feel ourselves strangely 
moved, being now lifted up with a sympa- 
thetic sense of large power and perfect 
freedom, now partially subdued by a rec- 
ognition of the possible relations of this 
power to our own feeble forces. Yet in 
vain do we seek to refer to definite impres- 
sions and associated ideas all the thrills 
of emotion which combine in this effect. 

Finally, we do not eliminate all mystery, 
even when we reach that part of wsthetic 
effect which best lends itself to a minutely 
diseriminative attention, namely, sensuous 
impression. When listening to a complex 
orchestral movement with which we are 
pretty familiar, we seem to ourselves to be 
able to separate one mass of tones from 
another, and to refer the whole of the ear’s 
delight to a number of simple impressions. 
In point of fact, however, this separation 
is always very rough and incomplete. The 
whole pleasure of an orchestral chord, with 
its richly varied “tone color,” does not 
easily break up into a number of single 
sensations; the very combination of the 
elements seems to disguise and transform 
to some extent the characteristic effects of 
the single constituents. In other words, 
the value of the tone elements apart and 
in combination is not the same, and conse- 
rw rey discriminative reflection fails to 

efine the whole effect. It is much the 
same with colors in combination. 

This however is not all. Even when 
we have reached what we call the elements 
of sensation, our analysis is only a rough 
and proximate one. Recent science tells 
us that what appears to our consciousness 
an elementary sensation of tone or of color 


. 
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is in reality compounded of simple sensu- 
ous elements. he pleasure of a rich full 
note from a reed instrument, or still bet- 
ter from a human voice, arises, according 
to Helmholtz, from a fusion of many par- 
tial tones, which the unpractised ear is 
unable to separate. To this circumstance 
Helmholtz refers a part of the mystery of 
music. In tones there dimly reveal them- 
selves to our consciousness a plurality of 
simpler sensations which blend with and 
disguise one another. The same author- 
ity tells us that our seemingly simple sen- 
sations of color are never strictly element- 
ary. Itis true that we do not ordinarily 
feel anything mysterious in a pure “ pri- 
mary” color, as scarlet or blue. Yet if 
the reader will carefully observe the effect 
produced by a rotating disc, with segments 
variously colored, when its motion is not 
too rapid, he will probably find that a 
vague sense of a number of hues, blending 
in one result and color, lends a peculiar 
charm to the impression. Hence it is not 
impossible certain intermediate colors, as 
orange and warm violet, owe a part of their 
zesthetic value to a faint consciousness of 
the elementary impressions which compose 
these tints. 

We have hitherto been speaking of the 
feelings called forth by art only so far as 
they depend on impressions and ideas sup- 
posed to be now present to the mind. 
Regarded in this way, they involve an ele- 
ment of the mysterious, just because our 
power of analytic reflection is limited. 
rhat is to say, the elements of pleasure 
are too numerous, and mix too freely, for 
our minds to effect a complete separation 
of them. But there is a further obstacle 
to this process of separating and detecting 
the separate ingredients of art-pleasure. 
The impressions which objects produce on 
our minds are a growth of many past ex- , 
periences. A quiet valley does not affect 
a young lad as it affects a middle-aged 
man. To the latter it presents ideal as- 
pects and offers emotional suggestions 
which do not exist for the former. It 
faintly reminds him, among other things, 
of long days of toil, of renewed visions of 
repose from the fatiguing excitements of 
the world. Yet the thoughts thus called 
up are of the vaguest; and much of the 
emotional power of the associations which 
gather about objects with growing experi- 
ence is wholly undefinable. A feeling is 
produced, but the mental image which 
would explain this feeling is irrecoverable. 
We are strangely moved by the first sight 
of a foreign city, reposing amidst shelter- 
ing hills, or by some passing effect of 
light and color in our habitual surround- 
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ings, or by the tones of a strange voice ; 
yet no distinct recollection accompanies 
the impression, and we are at a loss to 
explain this effect. In the case of all the 
more familiar classes of objects, there 
grow up innumerable associations which 
all serve to add to the emotional effect, 
though they do not rise into consciousness 
as definite ideas. The sky above us, the 
cool glade, the rounded hill, the murmur. 
ing shore — these and other objects ac- 
quire for the mature man 4 meaning which 
is too deep to be sounded by the intellec- 
tual line. 

Not only do objects and groups of ob- 
jects thus collect about them mysterious 
forces in relation to our emotions, but the 
various elementary qualities of objects 
— a deeper emotional significance 
with growing experience ; and this is very 
frequently quite untranslatable into terms 
of definite ideas. To the cultivated adult 
visual forms and colors, also tones of va- 
rious pitch and of special “#/mdre, become 
invested with a full, deep charm, — yet a 
charm which cannot be clearly understood, 
since the innumerable associations which 
sustain it are lost to view. 

Recent scientific speculation opens up a 
yet deeper ground for this element of the 
mysterious in the impressions produced 
by works of nature and art. According to 
the evolutionist’s view of mental growth, 
our emotions are built up not only of our 
own individual experiences, but also of 
those of many generations of ancestors. 
Here all distinct recollection is plainly ex- 
cluded. We cannot recall the experiences 
of our remote forefathers. If, as is said, 
the charm of landscape is in part to be 
referred to feelings which have been 
handed down from our savage ancestors 
delighting in the chase, this charm must, 
it is evident, present itself to us as 
something mysterious. Hence, perhaps, 
much of that unaccountable emotional 
effect which is produced in our minds by 
certain aspects of nature. In the fasci- 
nation of the restless sea, of wild moun- 
tain and of dim wood, of rushing stream 
and of whispering tree, may there not lie 
concealed traces of countless experiences 
of countless generations of uncivilized 
man? This line of reflection serves, as 
our evolutionist teachers have pointed 
out, to account for the deeper unfath- 
omable effects of music; since musical 
tones may be regarded as the urns, so to 
speak, which conserve the remains of 
myriads of utterances of sad and joyous 
human experience. So, too, the special 
effects of peculiar colors —the energy of 
red, the coolness of green, and the deep 


repose of blue — may rest in part on long- 
fixed associations. Thus, throughout the 
scale of wsthetic sensation and emotion, 
the influences of ancestral experience and 
of hereditary transmission may be at work, 
imparting elements of feeling for which 
the intellectual consciousness vainly tries 
to find definite objective sources. 

Thus far we have been regarding the 
element of the mysterious in art as de- 
pendent on the limits of distinct attention 
and of analytic reflection. In these cases 
we feel the presence of something vague 
and undefined just because we are unable 
to refer the feelings of the moment to 
some well-defined objective impression or 
suggested idea, There is, however, an- 
other way in which this element enters 
into art. Certain modes of esthetic pleas- 
ure directly depend on vague mental rep- 
resentation as their essential condition, 
and disappear as soon as reflection seeks 
to give exactness and definiteness to the 
ideas. This effect is abundantly illustrated 
in what is often marked off as the imagina- 
tive side of art. Let us just glance at one 
or two of its principal varieties. 

In the first place, then, art affords us 
ot heme by presenting to our minds sub- 
tle threads of similarity binding together 
things widely diverse in most of their 
attributes. The gratification in these 
cases reposes Op a momentary apprehen- 
sion of the point of analogy, and is at once 
disturbed and destroyed when we begin 
to reflect closely on the objects or events 
thus linked together. The most striking 
example of this effect is given us in poetic 
similes, including all epithets which are 
not, strictly speaking, appropriate to the 
objects to which they are applied, but 
which bring them for an instant into 
affinity to other and heterogeneous objects, 
as “the moaning sea.” In all such cases 
we look at the object through the veil 
which a transforming imagination throws 
over it, and the very essence of this imagi- 
native pleasure is involved in keeping the 
mental representation obscure and unde- 
fined. It may be observed that the sense 
of the mysterious is fuller and intenser 
when the figurative expression is a new 
one, and connects things which we are not 
accustomed to view together. To speak 
of dawn asa a maiden does not strike 
us as strange, for we have long grown 
accustomed to the figure. On the other 
hand, a new and bold simile which brings 
unlike things together for the first time, 
as when Milton likens evening to a 


Sad votarist in palmer’s weeds, 





impresses us as something mysterious. It 
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is further to be noticed that the sense of | yond them our imagination frames wholly 


mystery is much livelier when the poetic 
figure 
Homer’s mioutely worked-out similes call 
up ideas with so much distinctness, that 
we lose the delicious sense of vagueness 
which belongs to the more fugitive com- 
parisons of modern poetry. 

This remark naturally leads to the reflec- 
tion that poetry cannot supply this effect 
of vague suggestion in its deepest and in- 
tensest form. Words are always definite, 
and the images called up by them, even 
though shadowy and incomplete as wholes, 
have the particular aspect indicated by the 
term sharply defined. The suggestions 
of musical tones, on the other no are 
necessarily obscure, since these tones do 
not paren answer to any natural impres- 
sions, and only suggest ideas through very 
rough resemblances. This circumstance 
helps to lend to music its peculiar depth 
of mystery. When listening to a quaint 
picturesque movement of Schumann, our 
mind’s eye dimly recognizes numerous 
affinities to natural sounds, as murmur- 
ing breeze, gurgling waterfall, children’s 
laughter, and so on ; yet no distinct images 
are called up, and our delight remains 
shrouded iv a mist of obscure fancy. 

The second main region of undefinable 
suggestion, and:so of the sense of the mys- 
terious in art, is that of imagination in its 
narrow sense. We refer to those effects 
of art which depend on a full play of fancy 
in the recipient of the impression, The 
artist, whether painter or poet, is said in 
many cases to leave something to the 
imagination; that is to say, he does not 
seek to make all parts of his artistic repre- 
sentation clear and definite, but leaves a 
territory of the undefined in which the 
spectator’s or hearer’s imagination may 
construct for itself. The novelist thus ap- 
peals to our imagination when he draws 
the veil over some scene of exquisite 
pathos or of preternatural delight. The 
painter does this too when he just sug- 
gests regions lying beyond that of his pic- 
ture, into which our fancy may wander in 
dreamy mood. And, generally in so far 
as art presents its object incompletely, de- 
fining a portion only, and simply pointing 
to what lies beyond, it illustrates this mode 
of the mysterious. 

This undefined region, left veiled for the 
imagination to penetrate, includes more 
than might at first be supposed. It must 
be remembered that the, objects which na- 
ture presents to us are themselves not 
always clearly definable. When we look 
away over a wide landscape, the remoter 
regions are but dimly perceived, and be- 


is not too carefully elaborated. | 





invisible tracts. So, too, when we try 
to apprehend the events of the remoter 
periods of history, we do not distinctly 
seize the reality, but only: reach a vague 
and fragmentary conception of the whole 
order of events. Thus the remote in space 
and in time always wears to our imagina- 
tion a certain airof mystery. Not only so, 
all that is vast in its dimensions loses in 
dehniteness. The huge mountain has a 
mystery which the tiny hillock wants, just 
because it presents a greater object to our 
perceptive faculties, and one which they 
cannot easily grasp in a single intuition. 
Still deeper is the mystery when the lim- 
its of the object are wholly undefined. 
Here we have a presentation of the infinite, 
which our imagination forever seeks to 
compass, yet never succeeds in rendering 
definite. An opening in the evening 
clouds, discovering unfathomable depths 
of transparent air, makes such an appeal to 
our imagination, The long flux of years 
which the page of history, and still more 
that of geology, presents to us, affects us 
similarly, We vainly try to reduce all 
these magnitudes to terms of our definite 
and reproducible experiences. 

Now art is able, in a number of ways, to 
represent these uncompassable magni- 
tudes toour fancy. The painter loves to 
crown his picture with some opening into 
unmeasured space. Milton delights to 
unfold. in dim outline the vast spaces 
which enfold the earth, including the tow- 
ering heights of heaven and the deep 
abysses of hell. And the same poet 
knows how to stir our imaginations to 
lofty effort by passing in review vast and 
incalculable ages of time. Poetry is spe- 
cially favored in this respect, since it 
knows how to magnify every object and 
aoe | quality by the use of a vague and , 
emphatic vocabulary. By a single expres- 
sion the poet can excite our imagination to 
energetic action. Whether it be distance 
in space or in time, or the magnitude of a 
physical or moral force, or the degree of a 
moral or esthetic quality, his rich store- 
house of terms enables him to present the 
object to our view with its outline blurred, 
so to speak, and its dimensions undefined. 
What a mysterious charm belongs to such 
words as * huge,” “ vasty,” “fathomless,” 
**immeasurable,” “boundless,” when ap- 
propriately employed ! 

It would be interesting to compare the 
different arts in respect of their capability 
of supplying the peculiar modes of vague 
delight here described. So far as this de- 
pends on the limits of simultaneous atten- 
tion, and on the co-operation of secondary 
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and sub-conscious currents of feeling, there 
will be a marked difference between the 
arts of coexistence and of succession ; that 
is to say, the arts which appeal to the eye 
and those which address themselves to the 
ear. Poetry and music unfold their con- 
tents in a succession of impressions, and 
so far the whole of the object is, little by 
little, brought under the control of a dis- 
criminating attention. “ ae in the case of 
the more complex chords of music is 
there a considerable simultaneous claim on 
attention. In the visual arts of painting 
and sculpture, on the other hand, a large 
number of details are presented in one and 
the same moment; and, though we may 
successively attend to particular features, 
there is always a large region of the 
vaguely discerned present to conscious- 
ness. In another respeci, however, the 
arts of succession are less definite than 
those of coexistence, namely, in their 
general aspect as connected, harmonious 
wholes. When we appreciate the harmo- 
nies of form and sentiment which dominate 
in a picture, we have all the terms of the 
relations present to us. The eye can rap- 
idly pass and repass from one point to 
another, and so by frequent repetition make 
the perception of the whole distinct and 
clear. On the other hand, when we 
gather up the series of impressions left by 
a beautiful poem or musical composition, 
we have to trust to recollection for the de- 
tails. The various elements which are to 
be combined as parts of a harmonious 
wholejexist now only as half-blurred mental 
images, and hence our perceptions of form 
in these arts are never so clear and exact as 
in the arts of coexistence. 

Let us now turn to the second ground of 
vagueness in the impressions of art, name- 
ly, the impossibility of reaching well-de- 

ned elements, whether sensations or 
ideas, by successive- concentraiions of 
attention. So far as the separation of the 
sensuous material in art-pleasure is con- 
cerned, there seems to be some little differ- 
ence between the arts which employ visual 
and auditory impressions. We break up 
melodies into separate tones, yet these 
still seem to contain some further secret. 
On the other hand, colors do for the most 
part appear to consciousness as perfectly 
simple sensations. 

A greater difference presents itself in 
relation to the depth of associated feelings. 
Colors do not for the most part stir the 
mysterious emotional currents which are 
set in motion by tones. A color presents 
itself to our minds more as a well-defined 
object of perception, as a quality of exter- 
nal things to be discriminated and inter- 








preted by the intellect. A tone, on the 
other hand, has far less of the intellectual 
and more of the emotional. We do not 
understand it, we rather feel it. The rea- 
son of this difference cannot fully be given 
here. It may be enough to say that musi- 
cal tones are not, like colors, common ac- 
companiments of the objects of the exter- 
nal world; that they have their nearest 
prototype in the natural sounds of the hu- 
man voice, and that this circumstance 
serves to invest them with an emotional 
significance which is wanting to colors. 
It may be added that many verbal sounds 
and cadences employed in poetry share to 
some extent in these deep and undefinable 
emotional associations. 

Finally, with respect to the scope for 
obscure and incomplete ideal representa- 
tion, it would appear, also, that the arts of 
the ear surpass those of the eye. Visual 
forms and colors, if presented in the ab- 
stract —that is, not as directly imitative 
of objects, as in decorative painting — do 
no doubt call up now and again vague 
ideas. Thus the moral ideas symbolized 
by the straight line or the circle, or by 
white, are examples of such vague sugges- 
tions. For the most part, however, par- 
ticular arrangements of form and color 
answer, roughly at least, to too many 
unlike objects of nature to suggest any 
particular ideas, however faintly. Thus 
the forms of architecture, excepting, per- 
haps, some details, as the Corinthian 
capital, do not suggest ideas to our minds, 
and hence the special Gefiniteness of the 
impressions of this art. It is only when 
they are made more complex and special 
that they awaken ideas of objects, and in 
this case they become imitative, and se 
call up definite ideas. In contrast to these, 
musical tones and their combination do 
commonly tend to call up vague represen- 
tations of objects or events. We feel, 
when under the spell of one of Chopin’s 
nocturnes, an irrepressible impulse to 
interpret the melody with its supporting 
harmonies, to make them representative 
of ideas. Yet the ideas thus sought after 
do not rise into luminous distinctness, 
We only very dimly perceive the meaning 
of the wandering melody; and it is this 
dim sense of an ideal background in music 
which helps to lend it its peculiar mystery. 
It may be added that poetry, though using 
a medium of definite signs, may, by help 
of certain sounds and cadences, share, in 
a humble measure, in this power of music 
to body forth in dim outline large and 
impressive ideal shapes. 

It follows from what has just been said 
that music will surpass all other arts in 
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presenting to the imagination a blank 
region to be filled up by its free construc- 
tions. The whole of music, wher not 


defined by a union with language, may be 
said to answer to the occasional pauses 
and blanks of painting and poetry. As 
directly imitative arts, these have for the 
most part to control the imagination, and | 
can only in an exceptional way leave it 
free space for spontaneous action. Music, 
on the other hand, seems to have as its | 
common function just to touch the imagi- 
nation with gentlest pressure on one side, 
leaving it unfettered as to the precise 
direction to be followed. 

Yet we have seen that a part of the grati- 
fication of a freely-moving fancy depends 
on the representation of the vast, the un- 
bounded, and the sublime, whether in 
space, time, or in force or degree. Here 
then, it would seem, the imitative arts 
must have an advantage. Painting nearly 
always affords us the sublime in space; 
sculpture (though inferior in this respect 
to architecture) may faintly image to our 
eye the vast and immeasurable in force. 
Poetry surpasses these, and, by means of 
its all-comprehensive system of verbal 
signs, presents to us in suggested forms 
aif varteties of imposing magnitude. In 
contradistinction to these arts of imitation, 
music can only body forth the immense by 
becoming itself a vast magnitude. The 
protracted series of complex movements 
of many sounds which makes up a modern 
symphony may thus be said to give us the 
sublime in space, time, and energy. Yet 
it may be doubted how far this effect is 
proper to music in the same sense in 
which it is proper to architecture, whose 
materials are necessarily large and impres- 
sive magnitudes. 

The result of this rapid examination of 
the effects of art in its various forms is, 
that it involves as an essential factor a 
certain amount of vague and undefinable 
emotion. Hence art will always have its 
mysterious side, and a full appreciation of 
art in all its parts will include a suscep- 
tibility of mind to this particular emotional 
effect. Accordingly a mind which cannot 
enjoy without perfectly comprehending 
the whence and the why of its delight, 
must, it would seem, be debarred from a 
portion of the pleasures of art. 

We have so far said nothing as to the 
relative merits of the pleasure which is 
made definite by intellectual reflection, and 
that which defies such a process of illumi- 
nation. In truth, it is difficult to compare 





the two modes of enjoyment. While such 
intellectual activity tends to destroy a 
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certain charm which belongs to these un- 
defined emotional effects, it adds a new 
gratification of its own. The question of 
the superiority of the one or of the other 


| form of enjoyment may, as we have already 


remarked, best be referred to individual 
taste. Some minds of a highly intellectual 
order, and unequally developed in an emo- 
tional direction, oil pester those effects of 
art which lend themselves to clear defi- 
nition; other minds, of an opposite order, 
will rather choose the opposite type of 
zsthetic effect. This difference will affect 
the person’s relative appreciations of the 
several arts. Thus, the first type of mind 
will prefer music united to language to 
“absolute” music. Many persons, like 
Lessing, fail to enjoy instrumental music 
ow because of itsindefiniteness. Others, 
ike Schumann, would regard all minute 
inquiries into the what and why of instru- 
mental music as irrelevant. They prefer 
to keep its meaning screened, so to speak, 
from the rude light of day. 

It is another question as to the proper 
range of this influence, both in art as a 
whole and in the several arts. It is plain, 
from what has been said, that this depends, 
to some extent, on the artist himself, 
Thus, for example, a musical composer 
may seek to render instrumental music 
minutely descriptive. On the other hand, 
a painter may lean to an obscure mode of 
presenting his subject. So, too, the poet 
may fall into the way of suggesting his 
scenes and events in shadowy outline, and 
of dwelling on those aspects of nature 
and of life which most deeply stir vague 
and undefinable emotions. Is it possible 
to lay down any rules as to the right man- 
agement of this material of art ? 

Norigid maxims, we think, can be looked 
for here. A wide margin must clearly be 
allowed for differences of individual tasté. 
All that can be safely said is, that the 
intellectual and the emotional have each 
their rights. On the one hand, culture 
tends, as has been remarked already, so to 
strengthen the intellectual impulses that a 
mode of enjoyment from which clear ap- 
prehension of objects and ideas is wholly 
excluded, is unsatisfying and incomplete. 
On the other hand, art is not science: it 
aims primarily at an emotional, not an 
intellectual, result. Some of the deepest 
feelings of pleasure are, as we have shown, 
afforded by objects and suggestions which 
leave the intellect comparatively inactive. 
Further, as we have seen, these modes of 
pleasure are not only compatible with intel- 
lectual culture; they even presuppose (at 
least in their highest degree) a certain 
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measure of it. To this we may now add, 
that our modern culture adds to the value 
of this undefined emotional enjoyment. 
Accustomed as we are to the scientific atti- 
tude of mind, to regarding nature and life 
only as an object for intellectual compre- 
hension, there is an exquisite sense of re- 
lief in abandoning ourselves for the nonce 
to the emotional attitude — to viewing na- 
ture and life through thedim medium of a 
fancy which gives to each object the form 
and color most precious to our feeling. 
We may thus safely conclude that each 
mode of gratification has its rightful place 
in art. 

More definite rules for artistic guidance 
may perhaps be found if we have to deal 
with special varieties of art. By consid- 
ering the materials at the command of a 
particular art, and its varied possibilities, 
we may roughly ascertain the extent to 
which this factor is admissible. Thus, for 
example, it may be safely said that vague 
Suggestion cannot be introduced into picto- 
rial art to the same extent as into music. 
The eye desires clear and well-defined ob- 
jects: it is the organ of perception par 
excellence, and it could never be long sat- 
isfied with misty “ nocturnes ”” or with a 
dreamy, symbolic type of art, Music, on 
the other hand, by making use of inartic- 
ulate sounds — that is to say, a necessarily 
vague mode of expression—is under no 
such obligation to meet the intellectual 
needs, Finally, poetry may be said to offer 
ample scope for each mode of pleasure. 
Its medium, verbal signs, allows of the 
most definite modes of presentation, On 
the other hand, it is capable of the widest 
and most various suggestion of the vague 
and incomplete sort. Hence we ask of 
the poet an equal satisfaction of intellect 
and of emotion, clear perception of fact 
and dreamy imagination of the unknown 
and the ideal. Weare here reasoning that 
the special aim of an art must be inferred 
from its special capabilities. Thus, hav- 
ing found how far these vague modes of 
delight are capable of being produced by 
the several arts, we can roughly determine 
their proper functions in relation to this 
particular kind of emotional effect. 

There is one relation of our subject 
about which a word or two may appropri- 
ately be said in conclusion, As we have 
had occasion to remark in passing, what is 
new in impressions and their groupings 
affects us with wonder and a sense of the 
mysterious; on the other hand, what is 
customary and familiar appears intelligible 
on this very ground. Thus, in musical art, 
certain sequences of harmony, and certain 





modulations of key, overawe us, so to 
speak, by their very strangeness ; whereas 
more familiar arrangements seem compar- 
atively clear and comprehensible. In the 
first case, we have the peculiar delight of 
the vague and mysterious; in the other, 
the quieter gratification of intellectual com- 
prehension. If, as we have argued, each 
mode of delight is a proper effect of art, 
we must ask how they may be combined. 
Every work of genius supplies the solution 
of this problem. It meets our intellectual 
needs by keeping within those general 
rules of form which in art answer to the 
uniformities of nature. On the other hand, 
in its originality it provides ample novelty 
of detail, and so unfolds to eye or ear the 
hidden and mysterious powers of art. If 
all artists were men of creative genius, 
there would be no question of the relative 
worth of fixed form and of novelty of com- 
bination, But unfortunately this is not so. 
Hence we find, on the one hand, those who 
are content to keep to rules of art without 
endeavoring to reach a new embodiment 
of beauty; on the other hand, those who 
recklessly strain themselves to invent some 
new wonder, no matter how formless. 
The first yield but the cool satisfaction of 
intellectual perception ; the second impress 
and stir our minds for an instant toa sense 
of the strange and wonderful, but only to 
leave them permanently unsatisfied. 

It is an interesting question, whether the 
development of art tends to narrow and 
even to annihilate the region of new crea- 
tion. J. S. Mill tells us he was much 
troubled by the thought that musical com- 
binations would some day be exhausted ; 
and German pessimists dives that original 


-creation in art, as in science, is becoming 


rarer and rarer. On the other side, there 
are many who assert that, in the works of 
one living dramatic poet and musician, we 
have an absolutely new revelation of art. 
It certainly would be a sad reflection that 
at some future day the world would no 
longer be thrilled by the delicious wonder 
of a new development in art. Yet, even if 
this is to be so, the consequences may not 
be so dreary as one might at first suppose. 
By the time this apex of development is 
reached, the storehouse of art-works will, 
it may be presumed, have become full, and 
thus there will then be ample novel mate- 
rial for each successive generation of the 
lovers of art. Even now there is a wide 
field for elevating wonder in the works of 
art which we have been able to preserve 
from the past. It does not seem to be the 
most devoted friends of art who are wont 
to complain of its narrow limits. 
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“ The Children’s Gift-Book of the Season.” 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Elegantly bound in red and gold cloth, with illuminated cover linings. Uniform in binding with the 
earlier volumes, but complete in itself, $4.00. In full gilt, $8.00. 


THE VOLUME FOR 1878, NOW READY, CONTAINS 


832 Royal Octavo Pages, 530 Beautiful Wood Engravings, more than 
200 Stories, Sketches and Poems, 


A Long Serial Story by Louisa M. Alcott, 


Short Serials by W.O. Stoddard, Edwin Hodder, The Author of “ Schénberg-Cotta-Family,’’ 
and Gustavus Frankenstein, etc., making the most attractive Juvenile issued. 











’ HE five bound volumes of St. Nictotas now completed, with their red and gold binding. are the cheapest and 
handsomest books of the kind ever issued. Together they constitute a ssagailioans library, containing more mat- 
ter than 100 volumes of the ordinary children’s books selling for $100.00. 


of holding ten volumes, viz. : 
the five volumes already issued 
and the bers and vol 

for the next five years, $25.0v. 
The five.volume case will be 
- sent singly for $2.60 if desired, 
s. and the ten-volume case for 5. 


A complete set of St. Nicno- 
Las, bound in red and gold, 
with a black walnut case, the 
name “St. Nromo.as” inlaid 
in the top, $20.00. The same, 2 
with a larger and more elegant = 

case, shown inthe cut,capable @ 
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AN ELECANT HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


gssaus. SORIBNER ¢€ OO., in 1873, began the publication of St. Nrewo.as, an Illustrated Magazine for girls and 
4 boys, with Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge as Editor. Five years have passed since the first number was issued, and the 
magazine has won a position second to none. It has a monthly circulation of over 50,000 copies. It is published 
simultaneously in London and New York, and the transatlantle recognition is almost as general and hearty as the 
American. The New York 7rivune has said of it: “St. Nrcwouas has reached a higher platform, and commanda 
for its service wider resources in art and letters than any of its predecessors or contemporaries," and the London 
Literary World has said: “* There is no magazine for the young that can be said to equal this choice production of 


bi at The Christmas Number 


(ISSUED DECEMBER 15th) 


( YONTAINS contributions from John G. Whittier, Susan Coolidge, Charles Rediey Warner, the 
/ late Theo. Winthro +t yank R. Stockton, Mrs. Burnett (author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s”), 
‘* Hezekiah Butterworth,” Julian Hawthorne, Celia Thaxter, Olive Sacuas and many others. 





THE NEXT YEAR WILL BE BETTER THAN EVER. 


The Subscription Frise of “ST, NICHOLAS” is $R00 a Year, Single Numbers 2 Cents 
For Sale and Subscriptions received by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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PEOPLE’S PULPIT: 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION 


CONTAINING 


SERMONS 


BY 


STEPHEN H. TYNG, Fr. D:D. 


Subscription, $2.50 a Year, or $1,50 Half-Yearly, in advance. 
Clergymen, $2 a Year, in advance. 
POSTAGE PREPAID BY PUBLISHERS. 


WORKS BY DR..TYNG, Jr. 


HE WILL COME; or, Meditations | FACES AND MASKS; or, A Plea 
upon the Return of our Lord Jesus Christ to | for Fidelity in Friendship, Paper, 16mo., 82 pp., 
Reign Over the Earth. One of the best books | 10 cents per copy; $1 a dozen; per hundred, 
on the Second Advent that has ever been written. $7.50. 


Fifth Edition. 16mo., 216 pp.; Cloth, $1.00, | 
Morocco, extra, $2.50. A SKETCH OF THE MISSION 
WORK of the Parish Church of the Holy 
Mankode Womtaneens Tathornoon tot aiour | T7iRIty. Paper, 10mo., 82 pp. 15 cents 
erhood. Paper, 16mo., 100 pp., 40 cents. 
wat captinl took for the henily. Lutheran | .. UNDER CANVAS; or, Tent Wor- 
Observer. | ship in Summer months. Cloth, 800 pp., with 
a prem 90d good. Hike be author's habitual | Portrait of Dr. Tyng, Jr., on steel, and other 
utterances.’’—Sunday-School Times. | filustrations, $1.25. 


[37 Any of the above Books sent by Mail on receipt of the price. 


Address, > 
Propie’s Putprr Pusiisurme Co. 
46 East 48d Street, New York City 
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A VALUABLE PREMIUM 


FOR EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN.” 


WORUESTER’\eeasexo UCTIOMARY, 


ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED. 


Tuts massive volume, of 1,854 pages, contains more than 100,000 words, with their 
Pronunciation, Definition, and Etymology. It is illustrated with over 1,000 Woodcuts, and 
has over a thousand articles on Synonymes, in which five thousand synonymous words are 
treated. Among the contents will be found: 

I. Principles of Pronunciation. LL. Orthography. If. English Grammar. IV. Origin, 
Formation, and Etymology of the English language. V. Archaisms, Provincialisms, and Ameri- 
cani-ms. VI. History of English Lexicography VII. Vocabulary. VIII. Pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin Proper names. IX. Scripture Proper Names. X. Modern Geographical 
Names. XI. Names of Distinguished Men of Modern Times. XIL Abbreviations used in 
Writing and Printing. XIIL Words, Phrases, and Quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish Languages. It also contains Tables of Weights and Measures, and such 
a quantity of information that one need study no other book to be a well-informed man. 








OPIVIONS FROM EMINENT MEN. 


Hon. Horace Mann :—* Worcester, the highest standard recognized by the best writers and speakers in Eng - 
land and in this country.” 
Professor Noau Porrsr, D.D., President of Yale College :—‘‘ Honorable to the industry of the author and the 


acholarsbip of the country.” 
Professor Joseru Henry, LL_D., Smithsonian Institute at Washington :—‘I referred the question toa commis- 
sion of literary gentlemen, and adopted Worcester, which has been continued as the standard.’ 


Professor AGassiz :—** I have long considered Worcester's superior to any other work of ite kind.” 

The N. Y. Heraid (April 9, I877:)—* The best writers use Worcester, such as Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Everett, Quincy, ete. 

The London Atienaum:—* Worcester’s may be pronounced THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH LEXICON.” 


Every family in the United States should have this raluable and indispensable book. The retail price of it is 
TZN DOLLARS, but by special contract we can furnish to any of our subscribers (old or new,) 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN” for ONE YEAR. and 
“WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 
BO GHOGC GEACTIDEK FOF OEY «occ civic cccccccsccvsviccescceeies 


Or, we will P esent the Dictionary Free, at this Office, 0 any one who will get us 8 New Susscripers to 
THE PRESBYTERIAN, paying $2.65 each, cash in advance. 

Nors.— The Dictionary will be delivered at our Ofice, or be sent by Express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. Sa Address, by Post-Oiice Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter,— 


MUTCHMORE & CO., 
Publishers of “The Presbyterian,” 1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE A RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


Attend to that DUTY NOW by subscribing to that reliable FAMILY JOURNAL, 


“TME PRESBYTERIAN,” 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at 1510 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. PRICE, $2.65 A YEAR, POS TAGE INCLUDED. 
Nors.—In Clubs of FIVE or more subscribers, the ps is $2.15 4 year each. Its seed-thoughts for Sunday- 
Schools, ‘* News of Churches,” and the “‘ Work of Our Church,” at Home and Abroad; its Correspondence from all 
of the world; its able contributions from eminent men, and its editorials on the leading subjects of the day, 
make it one of the Cheapest and Most Valuable Family “ep inthe country. It will contain (at frequent inter- 
vals) sermons by prominent Clergymen, any one of wnich will amply pay for the subscription. 
Send $2.65 by Post-oflice Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter, addressed to 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN,” 
1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER. 














1879. BEGIN NOW! 1879. 


UNEQUALLED INDUCEMENTS! 


————__——_—_ —+20 oe -- 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS WILL RECEIVE 
THE WEEKLY 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER 


FROM NOW UNTIL DECEMBER 3list, 1879, 
FOR $5.00! 
~-- _ 


The MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER has been established over thirty years, and has, it is 
believed, a bona-fide subscription list, unsurpassed by any medical weekly in America. 

It is issued every Saturday, neatly cut and bound, and gives twenty-four large octavo, double-columned pages 
of reading matter in each number. It claims the following 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


IT 1S INDEPENDENT, being controlled by no clique, college, society or pubsishing house. 


COSMOPOLIT:N. Having subscribers and contributors in every State in the Union, it is edited in the interest of 
the whole profession, not of one section or locality. 

EMINENT: V P®4CTIC Lt. Special prominence is given to Diagnosis and Therapeutics—the recognition and the 
treatment of disease, the real business of the professional man. 

UNSURPASSS IN CH-4PNE S When the size and number of its pages, and its frequency of issue are taken 
into account, it gives more matter for the money than any other medical journal in this country. 

PART’: ULARLY SU'7ED TO COUNT: V +HYS'CiANS It has always been a special aim of the editorto furnish 
a journal that would keep a reader, remote from medical centres, ful/y up to the times in bis profession. Every 


surgical invention and new remedy of value, every medical book of moment, every professional discussion or 
news item of interest, will be found recorded in its pages. Contrilutions from country physicians are always 


welcome. THE HALF-YEARLY COMPENDIUM 


A — on January Ist and July Ist of wt fae forming two semi-annual volumes of 300 large octavo pages each, 
with complete Index. It has been established ten years, with a constantly growing circulation. 
&e~ While complete in itself, itis also intended as a Companion Journal to the * edical and Surgical Reporter. 
It is made up from articles which have not been included in the latter. The one journal is the Complement of the other. 
From 600 to 700 separate articles appear pty in its various departments, carefully pospere’, and giving the 
choicest selections from all sources, American and Foreign. It is the on/y work of the kind which does justice to 
American writers in medicine. 


a 
PRICES PecR YEAR. 
The Weekly Medical and Surgical Reporter’.........---.++.0++0+: $5.00 
The Half-Yearly Compendium of Medicul Science. ......... os BBO 
The Reporter and Compendium taken tuogether................... 7.00 


Payable in Advance. 


D. G. BRINTON, M.D. 


115 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 


FOR 1879. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is devoted to literature of a high order of excellence, by writers of 
acknowledged standing. It is the growing habit of the leading minds in all countries to contribute 
their best intellectual work to the magazines and reviews; and, in order that APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
may adequately reflect the intellectual activity of the time thus expressed, it will admit to its pages a 





selection of the more noteworthy critical, speculative, and progressive papers that come from the 
pens of these writers. 

Fiction will still occupy a place in the JouRNAL, and descriptive papers will appear; but large 
place will be given te articles bearing upon literary and art topics, to discussions of social and political 
progress, to papers addressed distinctly to the intellectual tastes of the public, or devoted to subjects 
in which the public welfare or public culture is concerned. 


TERMS OF APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—Three dollars per annum, in advance, postage prepaid by 
the publishers, to al] subscribers in the United States or Canada; or twenty-five cents per number. 
A Club of Four Yearly Subscriptions will entitle the sender to an extra subscription gratis; that is, 
five copies wil] be sent one year for twelve dollars. 

The volumes begin January and July of each year. Subscriptions received for any length of time. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and THE PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, for one year, for seven dollars, 
postage prepaid (full price, eight dollars). 


1e Popular Science Monthly 
FOR 1879. 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 





Containing instructive and interesting articles and abstracts of articles, original, selected, and 
illustrated, from the pens of the leading scientific men of different countries; 

Accounts of important scientific discoveries ; 

The application of science to the practical arts; 

The latest views put forth concerning natural phenomena, by savants of the highest authority ; 

Prominent attention will also be given to those various sciences which help to a better understand- 
ing of the nature of man, to the bearings of science upon the questions of society and government, to 
scientific education, and to the conflicts which spring from the progressive nature of scientific 
knowledge. 

Jt is an instructive and valuable monthly, and, as a consequence, ts continually increasing in cir- 
culation and influence. 

THE PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY wil/ be enlarged, beginning with the issue for January, 1879. 
It is handsomely printed on clear type, and, when necessary to further convey the ideas of the writer, 
fully illustrated. 

Terms: Five dollars per annum; or fifty cents per number. A Club of five will be sent to any 
address for $20.00 per annum. y 
The volumes begin May and November of each year. Subscriptions may begin at any time. 

THE PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY and APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, together, for $7.00 per annum, 


postage prepaid. x 
D. APPLETON & CO., PustisHers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
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WITHOUT A RIVAL 





THE MOST POPULAR AND HIGHLY PRIZED SCHOOL JOURNAL IN AMERICA. 





HE NORMAL TEACHER 


Has secured, in four months’ time, a circulation reaching into nearly thirty States, and is highly commended by 
scores of teachers and educators. It is the universal verdict of all who have examined it, that it is just the journal 

ong practical teacher. Its success, so far, is without a parallel in the history of school pertod- 
cals. 

Oounty Superintendents from different States say that it is THE journal which they wish to have introduced 
among their teachers, and from the many words of cheer and encouragement which com: to us by every mail from al! 
parte of the country, we are led to believe that our subscription list will reach ten thousand by the close of the Instl- 
tute season. 

Tue Nona. Teacuer is potatos in handsome style, with good type, on the best paper, by first-class printers. 
Tts pages are filled monthly with an exposition of the Normal principles of teaching, the most improved methods of 
instruction, vigorous and progressive editorials, practical hints and helps for the school-room, letters from actual and 
experienced teachers, notes and querivs, and much misce!laneous and educational literature. 

&@ Read its leading articles and sec if every one is not full of practical points and suggestions, 

aa Read its vigorous, preome and spicy Editorial Notvs, and compare them with the stale and dry news 
items of other school journals. 

am” Read ite Grammar Department for the disposition of difficult constructions, and practical hints on teaching 
grammar. 

aay” Read its exposition of Normal Principles for a clear insight into those elements which make study a pleasure 
and the work of the schoolroom delightful. 

aa Read its series of articles on the Mental Powers and Their Cultivation, and learn something of the material 
upon which you work. 

aa Read its Correspondence and learn the different methods of teaching and government practiced by teachers 
of all grades and classes. 

aa” Read its Notes and Queries for a fund of valuable and unique information. 

aa Read its Practical Hints and Helps for the Schoolroom, and get the cream of all the practical ideas published 
in two hundred educational journals. 

aa” Read its Instructive Paragraphs for gems of thought and words of cheer and encouragement. 

a@ Read ita Educational Miscellany for questions upon which to post yourself for examinations. 

aa Read ita Book-Table, and compare its literary notices with those of the leading educational journals of the 


country. 
ANEW FEATURE. 


We have recently opened a department especially devoted to the preparation of teachers for license. In this 
department will be published suggestive questions and answers, courses of study for thuee who desire to prepare 
themselves for examination, sony and methods of review, hints in regard to the preparation of manuscripts, and sug- 
gestions to be observed during examinations, We shall make this department alone worth many times the sub- 
scription price to every teacher who expects to go before an examiner. 

Tne following Complimentary Notices will serve to show with what favor it has been received 
by the teaching public; 

“Tue Nonmat Tracnen, edited and published at Danville, Ind., by J. E. Sherrill, is a monthly, in pamphiet 
form, containing about forty pages each issue, devoted to the art of teaching. It realizes what some of its contempo- 
raries fail to do,—that the newspaper is the only proper vehicle of educational news, as of all other kinds of news 
and devotes its space mainly to education-technics, In other words, it aims to be what its name implics,—a Normal 
‘Teacher.”— The Chicago Weekly Journal. 

** Yesterday I received the October number of the long-looked-for ‘ Nornmat Teacugn.’ I need not tell you that 
I eng | set about to devour its contents. And a sweet morsel it was. Iam intensely delighted with ‘Tas 
Teacuer.’ | am a regular reader of a number of first-class journals, but find this on par with the t of them. I[t 
contains food for all grades of teachers, and I shall therefore most beartily recommend it to the fifty-two teachers under 
my supervision.”—G. H. Desu, Supt. Public Schools, Allentown, Pa. 

“A copy of your Norma Teacner is at hand. This number has many merits. The nature of the topics 
treated, and the manner in which they are presented, are both excellent. Asa hvlp to the teacher in his schoolroom- 
work, your journal must prove valuable.”—O. W. Von Cog.un, Supt. of Public Instruction of Jowa. 

*T have read with care Tue Norma. TRacnweR, and am much pleased with it. The articles are well written and 
are of such a character #s to make them useful to the teacher in his work. 1 cheerfully commend ft to all as a journal 
worthy of patronage and valuable to the teacher. No teacher can afford to be without an Educational Journal.” — 
8. M. kerren, Supt. Public Instruction of Iilinots. 


Thousands of other notices equally complimentary might be given, but the above are sufficient. 


OUR THRMS. 


Per annum, payable in four months ++ $1.00 In clubs of flve lo Afly, per annum. ...... cesses 76 conte 
Per Annum, Crh... .6cecceees oPatoradcrrrccens 865 cents, In clubs af Af/ty and over, perannum........... 60 cents. 


No premiums sent to agenta except on cash subscriptions. 


With the above extremely liberal terms, there can be 
no reason why any teacher should not be a reader of THE WORMAL. 


Agents wanted at every Institute in the Union, to whom we offer special inducements. 
Please send for our Premium Circular. Avpress 


J. E. SHERRILL, 


Danville, Hendricks Co., Ind, 
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VAN NOSTRAND'S 


Fnoineering Magazine 


COMMENCED JANUARY, 1869, 
AT $6.00 PER YEAR. 


ARTICLES FROM THE LEADING FortloNn 
ENGINERRING JOURNALS. 


The Nineteenth Volume of thie Magazine will be com- 
pleted by the issue of the Dec., 1878, number. 
The growing success during the past eight 
strates the correctness of the theory upon which the enter. 
prive was founded. Communications from many sources 
prove that the 
among the members of the engineering profession. 

A summary of scientific intelligence, selected and sifted 
from the great list of American and European sc'entific 
journals, ie at present afforded by no other means than 
through the pe ges of this Magazine 

It ie designed that each number of. the Magazine shall 
contain sume valuable original contributton to Engineer- 
ing Literature. Kach number of the Magazine will here- 
after contain something of value rela'ing to each of the 
great departments of engineering labor. 

More + pace than heretofore will be devoted to short dis- 
cussions or elucidations of lwportant formulm, especially 


engineers; our facilities for aaneding such items are ex- 
tensive and rapidly increasing. 


will be du 


Selected and condensed articles, with their Illustrations, 
from English, French, German, Austrian, and American | 
scientific periodicals, will contribute to make this Maga. 
zine more than ever valuable to the eagineerin 
and will afford a compilation without which th 
the working engineer will be incomplete. 


y chronicled. 


Notice to New Subscribers.—lersons commencing 
their subscriptions with the Twentieth Volume (January, 
1879), and who are desirous of possessing the work from 
ites commencement, will be supplied with Volumes I. to 
XIX. inclusive, neatly bound in cloth, for $50.00; in half 
morocco, $78.50. 


Notice to Clubs.—An extra copy will be supplied 
gratis to every Club of Five subscribers at $5.00 each, 
sent in one remittance. 

Specimen copies seat on receipt of 50 cents. 





a@D. VAN NOSTRAND has the largest 
stock of Scientific Books in the United 
States, priced Catalogue of which will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 10 
cents to prepay postage. 





Consists OF OntornaL CONTRIBUTIONS AND SBLECTED 


ears demon. | 


Magazine has nwt a widespread want | 


such as have proved valuable in the practice of working | 


The progres ss of great engineering works in this country | 


yh oeenp 
e library of | 


Dat Aociy Joma 


| FOR 1879. 


PUBLISHED ON THE 16th OF EVERY MONTH, | 


—AS A— 


STANDARD FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


THE SCOTTISH-AMERICAN JOURNAL is 
unequalled. Two thousand columns of the most 
varied and attractive reading matter, suited to 
all tastes and ages, are contained in each year’s 
|volume, During 1879 all the favorite features 
which have made “Tux JounnAL”’ so success- 
ful will be retained, and many new ones intro- 
duced. The principal contents will include 


SERIAL STORIES, 
SHORT TALES, 
SCOTCH NEWS, 
ENGLISH NEWS, 
‘CANADIAN NEWS, 
| IRISH NEWS, 
| GENERAL NEWS, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NEWEST 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Special departments will be devoted to ? 
CHURCH NEWS, FARMING, 
SCIENCE, GARDENING, 
FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, 
MECHANICS, HOUSEHOLD, 
HUMOR, FASHIONS, 
ATHLETICS, PASTIMES, 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, | 

PUBLISHER, IMPORTER AND BOCKSELLER, | 

23 Murray and 27 Warren Stz., 
NEW YORA, 





SCOTTISH SOCIETIES, CURLING, 
DRAUGBTS, &c. 
PRICE $3.00 PER ANNUM. Specimen copies free. 


4, ML STEWART, 


No, 37 Park Row, New York. 

































THE GREATEST LIVis.G AUTHORS, ench as 
Prof. Max MULLER, 
Kt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
JamMEs ANTHONY Ib RoUDE, 
Prof. HuxLey, 
RicuarpD A, Proctor, 
Prof. GoLpwin Saurn, 
Epwak > A, FREEMAN, 
Prof. “4 YNDALL, 


wea "THE BEST LITERATURE CF THE DAY," —wew York Times. 
eee,’ 


Tas Duns or AnoYLL, Marrurw 
WiLtiamM BLack, 
Miss THACKERAY, 
Mus. Mutocu-Crar, 
Gsoner MacDONaLp, 
Mas. OLIPHANT, 
Mns. ALEXANDER, 
JEAN INGELOW, 
Dr. V . B, CARPENTER, Jutta KavaNaGu, TENNYSON, 
Paiae es Power CosneE, ‘Tuomas Hagpy, Brownie, 
and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


Tn 1879, Tae Livine Aas enters upon its thirty-sixth year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously suc- 
cessful. A WEEKLY MaGazing, of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of rcading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great auount of matter, with freshness, owing to ite weekly issue, and with a 
aatiafuctory completencaa attempted by no other publication, the best ~ alg Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Bketches of ‘Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political lnformation, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical ‘iterature. 

During the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Most Eminent Foreign Authors will be 
given, together with an amount 


Unapproachecd by any othor FPoriocdical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
Esaayists, Scientists, Critica, Discoverers, and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 
depar tment of Knowledge and P rogress 

The importance of Tug Livine Ags to every American reader, as the only yore fresh and 
complete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature ndispensable 
because it embraces the productions of 


TEH ABLUST LIVING WAITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics,—is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


“Tus Living AG supplies a better compendiam of “1¢ ia a thorough compilation of what is best in the liter- 

eurrent discussion, information and investigation, and | ature of the day, whether relating to history, biography, 

givea a greater amount and varity of reading-matter fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, theology, criticism, 

which it is well worth while to rea, than any other pub- | or art.”-—d/ar(/ord Cowrant. 

lication. ... It ia simply indispensable.” —Josson Journal. “There is no other way of procuring the same amonnt 
“It contains the best results of the world's thinking.”— | of excellent literature for anything like Ue same price.” — 


ARNOLD, 

» Noman Lock YER, 
Francis W. Newman, 
ALFRED RusseL, WaLLace, 
Henny KIngs.ey, 

W. W. Brory, 
IVAN ‘TURGUENTIEF, 
Ruskin, 








The Churchman, New York. 

* It affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in 
all its phases, . . . . [tis the beat work of its kind ever 
published in the country, and can hardly ever be improved 
upon."”—North American, Philadelphia. 

“ The prince among magaazinea.""—New York Observer. 

“In it we flud the best productions of the beat writers 
upon all anhpeets ready to our hand. , Throngh ita 
sages alone itis possible to be as thoroughly well informed 
n current literature as by the perusal of a long list of 
monthiies."”"— Philadelphia Inquirer, 

“ la “Sy teem with the choicest literature of the day.” 
—New Tribune. 

“Its frequent issue and ample space enable it todo fully 
what it proposes to clo, — to give a// that the very ableat of 
living writers furnish to periodical literature on seience, 
history, biography, philosophy, poetry, theology, politics 
and criticiam, and to add to this the nll complement of 
the best that there is in fiction.” -—The Interior, Che 

“One cannot read everything... .. Noman will be 
behind the literature of the times who reads Tus Living 
Aon.” Zion's Herald, Boston. 

“ Every weekly number now-a-days ia equal to a first- 
Class monthly. For solid merit, it is the cheapest maga- 
zine in the land.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“ Gives the beat of all at the price of one.”—New Fork 
Independent. 

“Tt foealizes the beat literature of the age. It is the 
most wonderful weekly publication of which we have any 
knowledge,” St, Louis Observer. 

“In no other single publication can re be found #0 
much of sterling literary excellence . Bvening Post. 

“It has no equal in any country.”"—P? Phila lelphia Press. 


PuaLisHep WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year /ree of postage. 


club of tive new subscribers. 





Boston Advertiser 

There is no magazine published that gives so general 
a knowledge of what ia going on tn the literary world.” 
Presbyterian Weekiy, Baltimore 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language are here gathered 
together.’ ~IUinois State Journal. 

The reader finds little occasion to go beyond tts colamns 
for instructive or entertaining articles of any description.” 
— Boston Evening Traveller 

“ With if aione @ reader may fairly keep up with all that 
in lenportany in the literature, history, politics, and science 
of the day.” The , New York. 

“To keep up with it, is to master the best thoughtof our 
time.” J llustrated Christian Weekly, New York 

“Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a great 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
ona fr of its cont The Pacific, San fran- 





¢e 
- 4 pure and perpetnal reservoir and fonntain of enter- 


tainment and instruction.” —on. Robert C. Winthrop. 
‘The best amt cheapest periodical in America.”— 
Evangelical Churchman, Toronto. 
“ There is nothing comparable to it in true value In the 
meee range of periodical literature.”— Mobile Daily 


it’ It is ‘the only compilation that presents with a satis- 
factory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest and most cultured 
writers living. /¢ ts, therefore, indispensable to every one 
desires a thorough compendium af ali that ts admirable 
and noteworthy tn the litera pworte — Boston Post. 
“Onght to find a place in every American home,"— 
New York Times. 


An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a 


wrTBscTRnA OFFINR FOR 168709. a 


All new subscribers for 1879 will receive gratis the six numbers of 1878 containing, with other valuable 


matter, the first parts of ** Sir Gibbie,”’ a new Serial of much in‘erest b 
n Tue Livine Acs from the author's advance sheets, 


now appearin 


GEOKGE MACDONALD, 
ther choice new serials by dis- 


ed authors are engaged and wil) speedily appear. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


 Possensed of ‘ Lirre..’s Lrvine Ags’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiies, a 


subscriber will find himself in command o/ the whole situation.” 
For $10.50, Tus Livine Aas and either one of the Jour-do 
or Bazar), will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, 


St. Nicholas, or Appleton's Journal, both postpaid. 
ADDRESS 


— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
uthly Magazines (or Zar. 
‘or $9.50, Taz Livine 


'e Weekly 
Ge and the 


LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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“THE PUBLIC.” 


THE MOST USEFUL JOURNAL TO BANKERS AND INVESTORS. 








THE PUBLIC begins its XVru Volume January tst. Believing*that a sound currency 
and a solid basis for business will bfing sure and lasting prosperity to the country, it pro- 
poses, by improvement in all its features, to become more usefal than ever to those whose 
appreciation has given it success during the long period of unexampled depression. 

The leading features of THE PUBLIC are; 


Newa,— It is the only paper which 
week through van Clearing House, 
the chief dea” It give statements and 
banks, prompt \nlormation of any failures of banks or 
early notice of any me action affecting them, a record: 
quotations of st dividends 
Investment News is seen Oy 2 oltane journal pal 
the United States, the states, counti¢s, peeenayee 


te, lea jy 
securities in the market, the issue of néw bonda, Lar = 


debts, the pra 
defadit of interest, and all legislative or arogges ine ‘on the Korivag ; 
Dotmea ead ths teas aod them wh wih be a 
t tm ‘yen, 
surance Companies are a atts 
“selection of companies are co 
Railroad News embraces not only yeoudht of earnings, carefull 
week, and the financial statements of compa but information 
litigation or legislation affecting railroad sec! 
ganizations, tiations as to char, 
statements of the movement of grain, cc 
and imports, akeuaaien walle unde: Trade 
The Market embraces a faithful pit concise review of the different 
each week, the transactions in the money and stock 
and the dealings in national, state and municipal securi 


rial wet ihe Weeks on tideeaban ot sie 
events o' 
a ques in the ae, Ames toe who a Conn 
cola or articles over their own Fane Bonagh 
David A, Wells, Horace White, Chas, han Franti’ Adama r., Edward Atkinson, J. 


ee L. Worth, Prof. F. A. Walker, Prof. Bopamy and many 
men practical finance, or | economic d Toten Be 


EDITOR, W. M. GROSVEN OR, 
Published every Thursday. Prise, 5.00 Yearly. : Postage Free 





If you dasire to subscribe, please fill out the following order and retare it to this offee; 


THE FIRANCIER ASSOCIATION, 


No, 71 Broapway, New Yours. 
Please send Tue Pusure to 


for one year from 
par wie eee to pay #0 on 


























